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MILTON    BENNION 


It  is  an  age-old  custom  of  churches  having  ancient 
traditions  to  make  shrines  of  places  connected  with  the 
great  events  of  Biblical  history.  In  this  connection, 
special  emphasis  is  given  by  the  Christians  to  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem  and  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  Several  of  the 
Christian  Churches  claim  descent  direct  from  the 
apostohc  churches  of  the  first  century.  This  is  true  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek  or  Orthodox  Church, 
the  Coptic  Church  of  Egypt,  and  the  Armenian 
Church  of  Asia.  These  churches  are  especially  con- 
cerned about  having  free  access  to  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian shrines. 

Early  in  the  Middle  Ages  Palestine  fell  into  pos- 
session of  th§  conquering  Moslems.  The  Christian 
churches  thus  lost  control  of  the  shrines  to  which  they 
sought  free  and  unmolested  access.  This  led  to  indigna- 
tion meetings  among  European  Christians  and  to  the 
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organization  of  the  Crusades  for  redemption  of  the 
Holy  Land  from  "the  Infidel." 

This  land,  however,  was  also  sacred  to  Moham- 
medans, although  of  secondary  importance  to  their 
shrine  at  Mecca.  Mohammed  was  an  Arab.  The  Arabs 
claimed  descent  from  Abraham  through  Ishmael.  The 
Moslems  revered  the  great  prophets  of  Israel,  including 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Pre-Mohammedan  prophets.  Their 
Christian  contempories,  the  Moslems  claimed,  had 
perverted  and  degraded  the  teachings  of  the  one  in 
whose  name  they  worshiped. 

In  the  wars  brought  on  by  the  Crusades  there  was 
abundant,  though  irrational,  religious  fervor  on  both 
sides  to  the  conflict.  The  Christian  invaders  won  and 
lost  possession  of  Jerusalem. 

In  a  later  Crusade  under  the  leadership,  among 
others,  of  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted,  they  were  resisted 
by  powerful  forces  led  by  the  Great  Moslem  Sultan, 
Saladin.  This  conflict  ended  in  a  truce,  which  left  the 
Moslems  in  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  with  the 
privilege  granted  Christians  by  the  chivalrous  Saladin 
to  visit  their  shrines  unmolested.  This  condition  pre- 
vailed prior  to  World  War  I  of  the  20th  century. 

Meantime  effort  was  made  to  have  the  ancient 
Christian  churches  share  with  each  other  their  cere- 
monies at  appropriate  times  in  the  Church  of  the  Na- 
tivity and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
result  was  undeclared  war  in  which  Christian  priests 
were  slain  by  rival  Christian  priests.  As  a  consequence 
as  late  as  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century  armed 
Mohammedan  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  Turkish 
government  were  stationed  in  these  churches  to  pre- 
vent Christians  in  their  sectarian  religious  fervor  from 
murdering  fellow  Christians. 

The  evidence  of  Mohammedan  interest  in  Jeru- 
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salem  as  a  Holy  City  is  seen  in  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
which  has  stood  for  centuries  on  the  site  of  Solomon*s 
Temple,  a  site  also  revered  as  the  place  where  Abraham 
offered  sacrifice. 

Pilgrim  Jews  have  for  centuries  expressed  their 
devotion  to  Jerusalem  by  visits  to  their  wailing  place, 
where  they  wept  and  kissed  the  stone  wall  that  encloses 
the  temple  grounds  on  the  side  opposite  Mount  Zion. 
This  wall  on  the  kissing  level  is  very  much  worse  for 
wear. 

Thus  Jerusalem  became  a  Holy  City  for  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans;  Bethlehem,  holy  for 
Christians,  but,  as  the  City  of  David,  revered  by  Jews, 
and  in  some  degree  also  by  Mohammedans. 

What  lessons  do  these  historical  facts  teach?  Evi- 
dently that  religion  does  not  consist  in  devotion  to 
shrines,  but  rather  in  an  enlightened  devotion  to  God 
and  unselfish  loyalty  to  the  highest  good  of  all  man- 
kind. Men  through  the  ages  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  pay  homage  to  the  dead  past,  instead  of  making  the 
great  principles  proclaimed  by  historical  spiritual  lead- 
ers function  in  the  living  present.  They  have  made 
fetishes  of  places  and  material  objects  until  the  spiritual 
values  which  first  gave  significance  to  these  places  and 
things  are  wholly  submerged  in  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  irreligious  behavior. 

It  is  for  this  generation  to  reduce  to  every  day 
practice  for  the  present  and  the  future  welfare  of  all 
mankind  the  teachings  of  Him  whose  divine  mission 
gave  sanctity  to  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  and  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  These  teachings  apply 
to  social  no  less  than  to  individual  conduct  of  families, 
local  communities,  nations  and  races  of  men.  No  man 
can  gain  salvation  by  living  to  himself  alone.  "He  that 
would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it."  As  Christ  came  for 
the  redemption  of  all  mankind,  so  his  followers,  if 
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genuine,  must  be  interested  in  the  well-being  of  all  of 
God's  children.  This  should  be  the  meaning  of  Christ- 
mas to  us.  It  should  determine  our  attitude  toward  God 
and  our  behavior  toward  our  fellowmen.  This,  not  for 
Christmas  days  only,  but  for  every  day  and  every 
situation. 


In  all  the  literature  about  Christ  the  following,  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  is  perhaps  the  most  tender  and  illuminating  as  to  his  character: 

"And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Jesus  had  made  an  end  of  praying 
unto  the  Father,  he  arose;  but  so  great  was  the  joy  of  the  multitude  that 
they  were  overcome.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  Jesus  spake  unto  them,  and 
bade  them  arise.  And  they  arose  from  the  earth,  and  he  said  unto  them: 
Blessed  are  ye  because  of  your  faith.  And  now  behold,  my  joy  is  full.  And 
'when  he  had  said  these  words,  he  wept,  and  the  multitude  bare  record  of  it, 
and  he  took  their  little  children,  one  by  one,  and  blessed  them,  and  prayed 
unto  the  Father  for  them.  And  when  he  had  done  this  he  wept  again; 
And  he  spake  unto  the  multitude,  and  said  unto  them:  Behold  your  little 
ones.  And  as  they  looked  to  behold  they  cast  their  eyes  towards  heaven, 
and  they  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  they  saw  angels  descending  out  of 
heaven  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  fire;  and  they  came  down  and  encircled 
those  little  ones  about,  and  they  were  encircled  about  with  fire;  and  the 
angels  did  minister  unto  them.  And  the  multitude  did  see  and  hear  and 
bear  record;  and  they  know  that  their  record  is  true  for  they  all  of  them 
did  see  and  hear,  every  man  for  himself;  and  they  were  in  number  about 
two  thousand  and  five  hundred  souls;  and  they  did  consist  of  men,  women, 
and  children." 
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In  the  current  issue  of  a  popular  magazine  a  distinguished  philosopher 
has  an  article  entitled,  "Are  Morals  Out  of  Date?"  The  treatment  is 
pbliqtie  rather  than  direct,  for  he  states  frankly  that  he  is  "not  concerned 
with  morals,"  but  only  with  "morale." 

After  conceding  that  "morals  and  manners"  in  America  "have  taken 
a  slump,"  that  "gambling,  drinking,  and  profanity  have  returned  in  a 
rush,"  and  that  "respect  for  woman's  virtue  has  fallen"  in  consequence,  he 

proposes  a  remedy.  The  remedy  is 
this:  A  committee  of  "twenty  lead- 
ers in  science,  philosophy,  and  re- 
ligion" is  to  be  appointed  to  work 
out  a  "ten-year  plan."  This  group 
is  to  formulate  a  new  Decalogue  and 
to  suggest  conditions  by  which  our 
society  can  achieve  "health,  happi- 
ness, and  prosperity."  And  this  plan 
is  to  be  made  known  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  nation  by 
means  of  the  school,  the  radio,  and 
the  screen. 

All  this,  he  thinks,  will  result  in 
an  improved  "social  morale."  The 
"morale"  of  the  army,  he  says,  is 
"high,"  that  of  the  civilian  is  "rea- 
sonably high,"  but  "social  morale  is 
low."  He  proposes,  therefore,  to 
raise  "social  morale"  in  the  hope, 
no  doubt,  that  morals  will  improve. 
"Our  greatest  need"  in  this  coimtry, 
JOSEPH  SMITH  ^^  adds,  is  not  a  remedy  for  "our 

troubles  in  politics  and  economics,'* 
but  "a  new  Ten  Commandments"  suitable  to  our  time. 

It  would  perhaps  surprise  the  author  of  that  article  to  be  told  that 
the  job  of  making  a  new  Ten  Commandments  could  not  safely  be  entrusted 
to  scientists,  philosophers,  and  the  brand  of  religious  leadership  which  we 
have  in  the  world  today.     It  would  probably  surprise  him  even  more  to 
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be  told  that  the  task  has  already  been  done,  and  done,  too,  in  the  same 
spirit  and  by  the  same  procedure  in  general  which  gave  us  that  set  of  rules 
in  the  first  place.  And  he  surely  would  be  scornful  if  he  were  informed 
that  the  man  who  made  this  revision  was  an  American  youth  without 
formal  education  or  training  in  either  science  or  philosophy,  or  even  in 
religion  as  xmderstood  by  most  people  now. 

Two  points  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  by  this  man. 

In  the  first  place,  Joseph  Smith  claimed  the  same  power  and  authority 
that  Moses  did.  That  is,  he  professed  to  be  a  prophet  and  seer,  called  of 
God  to  do  a  special  work  in  the  world.  His  revision  was  therefore  by 
direct  inspiration  and  revelation  from  God  rather  than  by  a  study  of 
conditions  as  he  found  them  and  subsequent  reflection. 

In  the  second  place,  this  modern  revision  of  the  Decalogue  was  not 
formal.  The  Prophet  did  not  say  to  himself,  "There  is  a  need  for  a  new 
Ten  Commandments,  to  suit  a  changed  and  changing  world,"  and  then 
proceed  to  make  the  necessary  alterations.  The  work  was  informal,  we 
might  almost  say  unintentional.  For,  in  the  course  of  his  mission  as  Re- 
storer, he  received  ideas,  instructions,  and  commandments  on  the  topics 
in  the  Mosaic  document,  which  are  scattered  through  the  pages  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants.  These  have,  for  our  purpose  here,  been  collected 
and  arranged  side  by  side  with  the  corresponding  topics  in  Exodus.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  Prophet  did  not  seem  to  think  of  them  thus. 

The  relationship  between  man  and  God,  the  relationship  between  hus- 
band and  wife  and  between  parent  and  child,  and  the  relationship  between 
one  person  and  another  in  society  outside  the  home — these  are  elemental  in 
human  life,  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  one  holds  the  handles  of  a 
wooden  plow  or  rides  a  sulky,  whether  one  drives  an  ox- cart  or  steers  an 
airplane,  whether  one  sends  a  message  by  word  of  mouth  or  speaks  into  a 
microphone,  man  is  always  and  everywhere  concerned  with  religion,  the 
family,  and  social  relations. 

But  that  is  also  what  the  Ten  Commandments  are  about — God,  the 
home,  and  society.  They  may  be  re-grouped  into:  first,  Commandments 
one,  two,  and  three,  which  assure  us  t|iat  there  is  a  personal  God,  that  we 
must  worship  none  other,  and  that  his  name  is  sacred;  second.  Command- 
ments six  and  seven,  which  are  concerned  with  the  unity  and  perpetuity 
of  the  home  life;  and  Commandments  four,  five,  eight,  nine,  and  ten, 
which  give  us  the  rules  for  the  preservation  of  the  social  relations  outside 
the  home. 

We  do  not  need,  therefore,  a  new  Decalogue,  if  we  are  to  cover  the 

moral,    religious,    and    social    relations.     What  we  have  had  since  Moses 

is  suflScient,   so   far  as   the  basic   virtues   are  concerned.     One  ought   to 

be  clear  on  this  point.    What  we  do  need  is  a  specific  application  of  each 
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of  the  Commandments  to  the  situation  as  it  changes  from  one  generation 
to  another — the  adulteration  of  goods  in  the  mid-twentieth  century, 
for  instance,  as  against  the  simple  barter  and  exchange  in,  say,  the  tenth 
century,  B.C.  Our  ideal  in  the  chapel  is  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  on  the  outside  it  is  the  counting-house,  the 
pleasure  house,  the  power  house.  We  have  discovered  a  thousand  ways  of 
lying,  stealing,  and  killing,  where  our  remote  ancestors  knew  of  only  a  few. 
This  is  because  our  civihzation  is  so  complex  and  our  ways  of  camouflaging 
so  multiple. 

What  we  need,  then,  is  not  a  new  Ten  Commandments,  but  a  better 
means  of  translating  the  old  one  into  the  hfe-terms  of  today.  "Faith 
without  works  is  dead."  "Shew  me  thy  faith  without  they  works,  and  I 
will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  Thus  James.  Our  Prophet  has 
both  modernized  and  Christianized  these  ten  rules  of  human  behavior. 

An  examination  of  the  two  sets  will  reveal  just  how  this  has  been 
done. 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 


I— God 


Moses 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me. 


Joseph  Smith 
Behold,  I  am  God.  Give  heed 
to  my  word,  which  is  quick  and 
powerful,  sharper  than  a  two- 
edged  sword.  If  thou  lovest  me, 
serve  me  and  keep  my  command- 
ments. 


II — Images 


Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness 
of  anything  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  that  is  in  the  water  un- 
der the  earth;  Thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor 
serve  them:  for  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  them  that 
hate  me;  and  shewing  mercy  unto 
thousands  of  them  that  love  me, 
and  keep  my  commandments. 


They  seek  not  the  Lord  to  es- 
tablish His  righteousness,  but 
every  man  walketh  after  the  im- 
age of  his  own  god,  whose  image 
is  in  the  likeness  of  the  world, 
and  whose  substance  is  that  of  an 
idol,  which  waxeth  old  and  shall 
perish  in  Babylon,  even  Babylon 
the  great,  which  shall  fall. 
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III— The  Name  of  God 


Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain;  for 
the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guilt- 
less that  taketh  his  name  in  vain. 


Wherefore,  let  all  men  beware 
how  they  take  My  name  in  their 
lips.  For  behold,  verily  I  say, 
that  many  there  are  who  are  un- 
der this  condemnation,  who  use 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  use  it 
in  vain.  That  which  cometh 
from  above  is  sacred,  and  must 
be  spoken  with  care,  and  by  con- 
straint of  the  Spirit. 


IV— The  Sabbath  Day 


Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to 
keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour,  and  do  all  thy  work:  But 
the  seventh  day  is  the  S^ibbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God:  In  it  thou 
shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou  nor 
thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant, 
nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates:  For  in 
six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh 
day:  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed 
the  sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it. 


Thou  shalt  not  be  idle.  He  that 
is  idle  shall  not  eat  the  bread  nor 
wear  the  garments  of  the  laborer. 
Remember  that,  on  this  the  Lord's 
day,  thou  shalt  offer  thine  obla- 
tions and  thy  sacraments  unto  the 
Most  High,  confessing  thy  sins 
unto  thy  brethren,  and  before  the 
Lord. 


V — Murder 


Thou  shalt  not  kill. 


Thou  shalt  not  kill;  and  he 
that  kills  shall  not  have  forgive- 
ness in  this  world,  nor  in  the 
world  to  come.  He  that  kills 
shall  die. 


VI — l^arents  and  Children 


Honour   thy   father   and   thy 
mother:   that  thy  days  may  be' 
long  upon   the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 
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Inasmuch  as  parents  have  chil- 
dren and  teach  them  not  to  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  repentance, 
of  faith  in  Christ  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God,  of  baptism,  and  of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
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sin  be  upon  the  heads  of  the  par- 
ents. 

All  children  have  claim  on 
their  parents  until  they  are  of  age. 

VII — Adultery 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shair  not  commit  adul- 

tery; and  he  that  committeth 
adultery,  and  repenteth  not,  shall 
be  cast  out.  But  he  that  com- 
mitteth adultery  and  repents  with 
all  his  heart,  and  forsaketh  it, 
and  doeth  it  no  more,  thou  shalt 
forgive;  but  i£  he  doeth  it  again, 
he  shall  not  be  forgiven,  but 
shall  be  cast  out. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  wife  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  shall  cleave  un- 
to her  and  none  else.  And  he 
that  looketh  upon  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her  shall  deny  the  faith, 
and  shall  not  have  the  Spirit;  and 
if  he  repents  not,  he  shall  be  cast 
out. 

VIII— Theft 

Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  steal;  and  he 

that  stealeth  and  will  not  repent 
shall  be  cast  out. 

IX — Evil  Speaking 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit-  Thou  shalt  speak  no  evil  of 

ness  against  thy  neighbor.  thy  neighbor,  nor  do  him  any 

harm. 

Thou  shalt  not  lie;  he  that  lieth 
and  will  not  repent  shall  be  cast 
out. 

X — Covetousness 

Thou    shalt    not    covet    thy  Cease  to  be  covetous:  learn  to 

neighbor's  house,  thou  shalt  not  impart    one    to    another    as    the 

covet   thy  neighbor's  wife,   nor  gospel  requires.  Above  all  things, 

his   manservant,    nor    his    maid-  clothe  yourselves  with  the  bond 
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servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  of    charity,    as    with    a    mantle, 

nor  anything  that  is  thy  neigh-  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness 

bor's.  and  peace. 

Behold,  thou  will  remember 
the  poor,  and  consecrate  of  thy 
properties  for  their  support  that 
which  thou  hast  to  impart  unto 
them.  And  inasmuch  as  ye  im- 
part your  substance  unto  the 
poor,  ye  will  do  it  unto  me. 

Of  the  ten  rules  in  the  Mosaic  edition  all  but  two  are  stated  negatively; 
in  the  modern  version,  more  than  half  of  them  are  stated  positively.  But 
the  fourth,  the  seventh,  and  the  last,  which  are  prohibitions,  are  followed 
by  affirmative  injunctions,  so  that  these  in  effect  are  positive. 

Moreover,  most  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  Joseph  Smith's  version 
are  in  the  Christian  spirit.  Moses  made  adultery  punishable  by  death,  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man;  but  the  modern  prophet  makes 
repentance,  by  which  he  means  no  second  offense,  a  pre-requisite  of  con- 
tinued membership  in  the  Church.  One  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  modern  churches  have  no  power  to  apply  the  death  penalty.  The 
thief,  also,  who  was  sometimes  put  to  death  anciently,  is  to  be  "cast  out" 
of  the  Church,  unless  he  repents  and  mends  his  way.  The  murderer,  in 
the  modern  Church  as  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  is  not  to  be  for- 
given; he  has  "no  eternal  life  abiding  in  him."  He  is  to  be  put  to  death, 
not,  of  course,  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but  by  the  civil  authorities. 
But  the  effects  of  his  crime  pursue  him  into  the  next  world.  He  "shall  not 
have  forgiveness  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come." 

The  main  difference,  however,  between  the  two  sets  of  Command- 
ments is  that,  in  the  modern  form,  there  are  important  additions,  explana- 
tions, applications. 

The  test  of  one's  loyalty  is  obedience,  not  mouthings  or  professions 
of  faith.  This  is  strictly  in  the  modern,  as  well  as  in  the  Christian,  spirit. 
"If  thou  lovest  Me,  thou  shalt  serve  Me."  In  the  second  Commandment, 
the  idolaters  are,  not  those  only  who  worship  "graven  images,"  but  those 
who  set  up  the  "substance"  of  an  idol.  And  what  would  that  be?  Money, 
pleasure,  place,  power,  things  that  "perish  in  Babylon."  Similarly,  pro- 
fanity is  broadened  to  cover  irreverence  for  "that  which  is  from  above," 
which  is  "sacred." 

Sunday,  the  "Lord's  Day,"  is  not  only  substituted  for  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  by  revelation,  but  we  are  told  what  to  do  rather  than  what  not  to 
do  on  this  holy  day.  We  are  to  attend  religious  services,  partake  of  the 
Sacrament,  and  confess  our  sins.  This,  too,  is  strictly  in  the  modern  spirit, 
occupying  the  mind  with  something  good  as  a  sure  means  of  "shunning 
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evil."  The  phrase  in  Moses,  "six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work," 
is  amplified,  generalized,  in  Joseph  Smith  to,  "Thou  shalt  not  be  idle,"  under 
pain  of  not  "having  food  or  garments."  No  work,  no  food  or  clothes — that 
is  according  to  the  law  of  compensation. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  things  about  the  modern  version  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  lies  in  what  is  said  about  children  and  parents.  The  rela- 
tion between  parent  and  child  is  one  of  obligation  on  both  sides.  There  used 
to  be,  in  the  National  Reader  of  fifty  years  ago,  a  story  of  a  boy  who  was 
brought  to  the  gallows  for  his  crimes,  and,  when  he  was  granted  a  last 
wish  to  see  his  mother,  he  made  out  to  kiss  her  but  instead  bit  off  her  ear! 
He  explained  that,  if  she  had  corrected  him  when  he  committed  his  first 
theft,  he  would  not  now  be  where  he  was.  The  revision  is  in  this  spirit. 
One  honors  parents  if  they  deserve  honor.  Here  the  Sixth  Commandment 
demands  a  double  duty.  There  is  an  implication  in  the  last  phrase  (in  the 
new  version) ,  that  children,  in  view  of  the  "claims"  they  have  on  the 
parents  "until  they  are  of  age,"  should  be  subject  to  their  parents  during 
those  years. 

Noteworthy,  too,  even  striking,  is  the  addendum  to  the  ancient  Com- 
mandment about  adultery.  In  addition  to  a  prohibition  and  a  call  to  repent- 
ance (which,  again,  means  a  forsaking) ,  there  is  suggested  a  psychological 
means  of  avoiding  sexual  sins  in  the  first  place.  It  is  to  put  one's  mind  on 
one's  wife.  The  way  to  avoid  one  thing  is  to  put  the  mind  on  another  thing. 
As  long  as  the  husband  loves  his  wife,  the  danger  of  straying  into  a  forbid- 
den path  is  minimized.  It  is  when  the  mind  is  taken  off  the  wife  that 
trouble  comes.  Our  Savior's  statement  of  the  relation  between  thought 
and  lust  appears  here  in  modified  form.  "Who  "looks  on  a  woman  to  lust 
after  her"  "shall  deny  the  faith — if  he  repents  not."  It  is  a  matter  of 
cause  and  effect.     The  Spirit  leaves  him. 

Finally,  covetousness  in  the  old  turns  into  charity  in  the  new.  Here 
again  the  negative  becomes  positive.  In  the  new  regime  one  must  "learn 
to  give"  rather  than  always  be  on  the  lookout  to  acquire  this  world's 
goods.  "Remember  the  poor."  People  are  not  always  poor  because  they 
are  "improvident."  Joseph  Smith  was  poor,  but  he  was  not  "improvident." 
He  was  poor  because  his  mind  was  so  occupied  with  "better"  things  (this 
word  is  quoted  from  a  revelation,  25)  that  he  had  no  time  for  making 
money.  No  doubt  if  he  had  set  his  heart  and  mind  on  acquiring  worldly 
wealth,  he  might  have  been  well-to-do.  So  here.  One  must  "consecrate" 
one's  "properties" — which  means,  apparently,  to  hold  them  in  readiness  for 
service. 

If  all  of  this  is  not  a  bringing  of  the  Ten  Commandments  up  to  date, 
then  what  is  it?  They  are  declared  to  be  in  effect  today  as  anciently,  to 
be  as  necessary  now  as  in  the  time  of  Moses.  And  they  are  rewritten  in 
the  Christian  spirit  and  in  agreement  with  the  essential  principles  of  educa- 
tional psychology. 
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But  what  of  "morale,"  which,  the  dictionary  says,  concerns  itself 
with  such  qualities  as  courage,  confidence,  zeal,  right,  and  rights? 

The  view  of  the  distinguished  author  of  the  article  mentioned  above 
boils  down  to  this,  that  we  must  look  to  the  way  in  which  we  spend  our 
leisure  time  and  our  money.  "We  are  something  more  than  producers  and 
consumers.  Less  time  in  darkened  show-houses,  in  taverns  and  dancehalls, 
less  time  in  being  "protected"  from  disease  and  more  to  building  up  "re- 
sistance" to  disease,  more  time  in  playing  games  ourselves  rather  than  in 
watching  other  people  play — this  is  what  he  would  do  to  establish  better 
morale.  Instead  of  the  acquired  trait  of  "adjustment,"  on  which  we  are 
always  harping,  we  would  substitute  the  quality  of  "mastery,"  which  is 
instinctive.  He  would  have  men  go  back  to  the  primitive  characteristics — 
characteristics  of  the  pioneer — of  struggle,  pursuit,  initiative,  command, 
resourcefulness,  spontaneousness,  and  the  creative  impulse.  The  problem 
of  the  future,  he  believes,  may  turn  upon  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time. 
Along  this  line  he  would  make  a  new  Ten  Commandments. 

With  this  view,  up  to  a  given  point,  Joseph  Smith  would  probably 
agree.  But  there  would  be  a  sharp  difference  at  this  point.  The  Prophet 
would  go  back  of  "morals,"  back  of  "morale,"  and  probe  around  for 
motives,  instigation.  One  may  "struggle"  to  make  ends  meet,  "pursue" 
women  instead  of  truth,  "initiate"  new  ways  of  robbing  people,  "com- 
mand" a  gang  of  thugs,  exercise  "resourcefulness"  in  escaping  the  law, 
become  "spontaneous"  in  evil.  It  is  necessary  to  have  something  besides 
these  qualities,  something  underneath  and  behind  them.  And  this,  Joseph 
Smith  supplies. 

For  one  thing,  he  would  take  the  emphasis  off  the  economic,  the 
political,  even  the  social,  and  place  it  upon  the  individual  in  his  relation 
to  God  and  to  other  men.  Man  was  his  theme,  man  physical,  man 
intellectual,  man  social,  man  political — but  always  man,  a  word  which 
he  hoped  some  day  to  spell  with  a  capital  letter;  only  then,  Man  would  be 
a  God.  This,  from  one  angle,  was  where  Jesus  put  the  main  emphasis. 
Look  to  the  individual,  and  society  will  take  care  of  itself.  The  cor- 
rective must  be  applied  to  man. 

But  that  corrective,  guiding  force,  for  another  thing,  the  modem 
prophet  found  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Every  man  was  to  become,  might 
become,  a  prophet  and  seer  in  time.  "The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit 
of  prophecy."  Once  he  told  Amasa  Lyman,  as  the  two  walked  arm-in-arm 
on  a  street  in  Nauvoo,  "You  can  become  even  as  I  am."  That  is  to  say, 
a  prophet  and  seer.  This  would  be  achieved  through  immediate  contact 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  which  Jesus  spoke:  "When  he,  the 
Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth,  .  .  .  and  he  will 
show  you  things  to  come." 

Joseph  Smith  laid  great  store  on  this  divine  guidance.     After  his 
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Llewlyn  Harris 


I 


Ln  the  days  of  my  boyhood  I  used 
to  come  from  school  and  sometimes 
find  a  mouse-colored  horse,  all  sad- 
dled and  bridled,  tied  to  the  fence 
in  my  father's  alley.  I  knew  that 
horse  and  I  knew  that  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  he  was  my  horse  until 
the  owner,  in  a  few  days,  would  call 
for  him.  "Without  asking  any  ques- 
tions or  receiving  any  instructions 
I  untied  Pompey,  led  him  to  the  cor- 
ral, unsaddled  and  fed  him.  He  was 
in  my  care  and  I  was  free  to  use 
him  as  I  pleased,  that  was  my  job. 

Pompey  was  the  missionary  trav- 
eling companion  among  the  Indians 
of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah, 
of  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  in- 
teresting old  men  I  have  ever  known. 
For  over  thirty  years  this  old  man 
made  his  annual  rounds  among  "the 
Lamanites  in  his  field  of  labor," 
teaching  them  that  the  Mormons 
were  their  friends  and  brethren  and 
that  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  the 
history  of  their  forefathers.  He 
spoke  fluently  the  dialects  of  all 
these  twenty  or  more  tribes  and  in 
addition  he  spoke  English,  Spanish, 
and  Welsh  with  a  strong  preference 
for  the  latter. 

My  parents  were  Welsh  and  so 
Llewlyn  Harris  came  to  their  home, 
and,  as  is  the  custom  among  Cam- 
brians, found  welcome  there.    When 


LLEWLYN  HARRIS 

he  came  he  was  usually  returning 
from  his  winter  mission  and  my 
mother  had  always  a  fear  that  he 
might  not  be  traveling  alone.  So 
when  Llewlyn  came  she  always  put 
a  boiler  of  water  on  the  stove, 
brought  in  the  tub  and  a  suit  of  my 
brother's  underwear  and  told  our 
guest  to  go  in  the  stove  room  and 
take  a  good  bath.  This  he  always 
obediently  did  and  mother  washed 
and  boiled  his  clothing.  All  this  was 
no  reflection  on  Brother  Harris.  It 
was  only  my  mother's  wholesome  re- 
spect for  the  Indians  he  had  been 
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among,  and,  be  it  said,  she  never  did 
find  what  she  feared. 

Llewlyn  Harris  was  a  man  of 
medium  height,  stock  and  banrel 
chested.  He  had  a  strong  face, 
heavy  jaws,  perfect  teeth  and  his 
abundant  iron  gray  hair  hung  in  a 
square  crop  below  the  line  of  his 
collar.  His  skin  from  long  exposure 
to  wind  and  sun  was  leathery  and 
tanned  to  a  mahogany  red.  He  wore 
a  full  beard  and  his  blue- gray  eyes 
were  always  lighted  with  a  little 
twinkle  of  good  humor.  His  inter- 
esting conversation  was  punctuated 
frequently  with  the  words,  "yis,  yis" 
half  hissed  through  closed  teeth. 

He  always  wore  two  pairs  of  over- 
alls, one  over  the  other,  a  heavy  flan- 
nel shirt,  a  vest  with  usually  a  button 
or  two  short,  and  a  blue  denim  waist- 
band jumper.  Sometimes  he  wore  a 
red  handkerchief  around  his  neck. 
His  luggage  consisted  of  one  wool 
blanket,  a  heavy  army  overcoat  and 
his  Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon. 
These  were  tied  in  a  big  roll  behind 
him  on  the  saddle.  The  blanket,  the 
overcoat  and  his  saddle  blankets 
comprised  the  only  bed  he  would 
sleep  in  during  his  long  missionary 
expeditions. 

Llewlyn  Harris  came  to  Utah  as 
a  soldier  in  Johnston's  Array  in  1858. 
When  his  regiment  marched  through 
the  empty  streets  of  Salt  Lake  City 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  occasion 
of  great  solemnity  rather  than  a 
march  of  triumph.  He  got  out  of 
the  army  as  soon  as  he  could  and 
after  some  study  of  Mormonism 
joined  the  Church. 

Down  in  old  Fort  Harmony  he 
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met  Wm  R.  Davis,  James  Davis, 
and  others  of  his  countrymen  and 
remained  in  that  vicinity  for  many 
years.  The  leaders  there  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Chief  Kan- 
arra  under  which,  if  trouble  arose 
between  the  Indians  and  the  settlers 
it  was  to  be  brought  to  the  Bishop 
or  to  the  Chief  for  settlement. 

One  day  Llewlyn,  then  a  hot- 
headed young  man,  caught  an  In- 
dian on  the  range  riding  his  horse. 
Harris  demanded  the  horse  but  the 
Indian  would  not  give  him  up.  Har- 
ris reached  for  the  Indian  to  pull 
him  off  and  received  a  moccasined 
toe  full  in  the  face.  He  pulled  the 
fellow  off  and  struck  him  a  blow 
with  his  fist  that  sent  him  reeling 
and  the  Indian  ran  away  to  tell 
Chief  Kanarra  that  the  Mormons  had  ■ 
broken  the  agreement  and  beaten 
him  up.  The  Chief  and  his  band 
came  in  great  rage  to  Fort  Harmony 
to  demand  satisfaction. 

The  Bishop  called  Llewlyn  before 
him  for  an  explanation  and  was  told 
the  whole  story.  The  Bishop  felt 
that  there  had  been  great  provoca- 
tion, yet  it  was  important  that  trea- 
ties with  the  Indians  be  kept.  He 
sentenced  Harris  to  be  tied  to  the 
liberty  pole  and  receive  thirty  lashes 
on  the  bare  back  in  the  presence  of 
the  Indians.  Under  the  hands  of  Jim 
Powell  the  sentence  was  executed 
then  and  there  and  the  Indians  went 
away  satisfied.* 


'^An  Indian  had  been  tied  to  the 
liberty  pole  in  Parowan  two  or  three 
years  before  and  given  thirty  lashes 
on  the  bare  back  by  the  Chief,  his 
own  brother. 
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A  report  came  to  President  Young 
that  there  were  Pueblo  Indians  in 
Arizona  who  spoke  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. James  Davis  was  sent  as  a 
Welsh  interpreter  in  one  of  Jacob 
Hamblin's  expeditions  to  seek  veri- 
fication of  the  rumor.  Welsh  history 
told  of  a  boatload  of  men  and  wom- 
en under  one  Ap  Maddock  sailing 
out  to  seek  a  new  home.  They  were 
never  heard  from  again.  This  was 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  it  was 
thought  that  these  Indians  might 
be  their  descendents,  or,  possibly  In- 
dians who  had  been  taught  by  the 
Welshmen. 

Without  making  any  special  lan- 
guage study  Davis  decided  they  were 
not  Welsh  and  we're  not  speaking 
that  language.  Then  Harris  was 
added  to  the  list  of  missionaries  to 
the  Lamanites  and  he  was  asked  also 
to  report  on  the  Welsh  language  ru- 
mor. Harris  was  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence about  such  matters  and  he 
possessed  a  rather  scientific  mind. 
He  began  by  learning  thoroughly 
the  Moquich  language  so  he  could 
examine  not  only  the  word  and 
sentence  construction  but  the  leg- 
ends and  traditions  of  the  tribe  as 
well.  After  several  years  of  pains- 
taking study  he  turned  in  what  was 
said  to  be  a  scholarly  report  of  his 
findings.  He  could  find  nothing  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Indians  that 
gave  credence  to  the  theory  of  Welsh 
influence  upon  the  Moquich  lan- 
guage, and  the  few  tabulated  words 
he  found  of  similar  pronunciation, 
he  concluded,  were  merely  coinci- 
dental. 

There  were  times  in  his  lonely 
missionary  travels  when  his  life  was 


in  danger  and  he  had  some  narrow 
escapes.  Once  he  went  to  a  hostile 
camp  and  had  to  flee  for  his  life. 
"Mad  Indians,  Pompey,"  he  said  to 
his  horse  and  away  they  sped  with 
the  Indians  in  hot  pursuit.  Reach- 
ing a  grove  of  thick  cedars  he  had 
only  time  to  lead  his  horse  up  among 
the  limbs  of  a  wide  spreading  tree 
when  the  Indians  sped  on  past  him. 
Then  he  came  out  and  rode  off  in 
another  direction.  The  Indians, 
finding  that  they  had  lost  the  trail, 
returned  to  pick  it  up,  but  Llewlyn 
had  gained  enough  lead  to  save  him. 
Darkness  came  and  the  Indians  gave 
up  the  chase. 

Another  time  he  had  lost  his  way 
in  a  blinding  snowstorm  and  night 
came  on.  As  he  rode  along  in  the 
darkness  not  knowing  where  he  was 
going,  he  heard  a  dog  barking.  Fol- 
lowing the  sound  he  came  to  a  large 
pueblo.  The  Indians  were  not  cor- 
dial but  they  gave  him  an  empty 
room  to  sleep  in.  Not  knowing 
whether  he  was  among  friends  or 
foes  he  slept  with  his  pistol  rolled  up 
in  his  jumper  under  his  head.  In  the 
night  he  was  awakened  by  a  stealthy 
hand  trying  to  get  hold  of  the  gun. 
He  caught  hold  of  that  hand  and 
held  on  grimly  while  he  struck  a 
match.  It  was  his  host.  The  Indian 
explained  that  his  family  all  had 
smallpox  and  that  many  Indians 
were  sick  and  many  had  died.  They 
were  afraid  he  would  be  angry  and 
shoot  them  when  he  found  out. 

These  Indians  had  heard  of  Mor- 
mon missionaries  talking  to  their 
God  over  the  sick  and  when  they 
learned  that  he  was  a  missionary  they 
asked  him  to  talk  to  his  God  for 
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them.  They  brought  the  sick  into 
the  room  and  he  administered  to 
them.  Then  others  began  bringing 
them  in  and  he  kept  on  administer- 
ing until  he  had  blessed  over  four 
hundred.  By  this  time  it  was  far 
into  the  next  day  and  he  was  worn 
out.  He  went  outside  in  the  fresh 
air  for  he  was  sick  himself.  The 
Lord  heard  his  earnest  prayers  in  be- 
half of  those  benighted  Indians  and 
answered  them.  Every  person  he 
blessed  got  well  and  there  was  no 
further  spread  of  the  disease. 

There  were  many  remarkable 
testimonies  that  this  faithful  old 
man  used  to  relate.  Llewlyn  Harris 
was  called  by  Erastus  Snow,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Mission,  to  la- 
bor as  a  missionary  among  the  In- 
dians. At  first  he  went  with  other 
missionaries  but  one  by  one  they 
were  released.  Brother  Harris  spent 
his  winters,  year  after  year,  for  thir- 
ty years  in  missionary  expeditions 
among  the  Indians,  faithfully  dis- 
charging his  duties  because  no  one 
ever  thought  to  give  him  a  release 
and  he  would  not  ask  for  one. 

As  this  interesting  man  and  my 
father  used  to  sit  one  on  each  side 
of  the  fireplace  in  the  evening,  plied 
by  questions,  Llewlyn  told  the  stor- 
of  his  adventures.     The  prehistoric 


hieroglyphics  in  the  remote  canyons 
and  mountains  of  the  Colorado  Riv- 
er Basin  excited  his  interest  and  he 
spent  much  time  in  making  careful 
and  artistic  copies  of  them.  As  he 
sat  in  our  home,  he  used  to  dig 
sheaves  of  these  papers  out  of  his 
pockets  and  tell  us  where  he  found 
them  and  his  ideas  about  their  mean- 
ing. 

Sometimes  the  conversation  turned 
to  the  numerous  Indian  tongues 
which  he  spoke  and  in  this  field  he 
talked  with  the  clarity  of  a  scientist. 
As  men  through  long  years  of  study 
become  learned  in  any  field,  so  this 
man  became  profound  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indians.  With  his  par- 
ticular mind  set  for  the  painstaking 
study  of  dialects  he  undoubtedly  be- 
came in  his  thirty  years  among  the 
Indians,  the  greatest  authority  on 
the  philology  of  Indian  languages 
that  the  Southwest  ever  produced. 

Llewlyn  Harris  died  at  Taylor, 
Arizona  and  lies  there  in  an  un- 
marked grave.  The  ward  where  he 
died  would  do  itself  honor  to  pur- 
chase a  suitable  headstone  and  take 
their  Scouts  and  Lesser  Priesthood 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  help  set  it  up. 
The  name  of  Llewlyn  Harris  de- 
serves to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
"Yis,  yis." 


v^J^ 


where  people  let  loose  their  minds  after  love  of  outward 
things,  and  are  more  engaged  in  pursuing  the  profits  and  seeking 
the  friendships  of  this  world  than  to  be  inwardly  acquainted  with 
the  way  of  true  peace,  they  walk  in  a  vain  shadow,  while  the  true 
comfort  of  life  is  wanting.  Their  examples  are  often  hurtful  to 
others;  and  their  treasures  thus  collected  do  many  times  prove 
dangerous  snares  to  their  children. — ^John  Woolman 
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IV 


1  he  latter  half  of  the  Kf  e  of  Abra- 
ham O.  Smoot  was  crowded  with 
major  responsibiUties  and  achieve- 
ments. His  Hfe  was  full  of  energy, 
thrift  and  enterprise.  Instinctively 
men  sought  him  out  for  positions  of 
trust.  Always  he  fulfilled,  their 
highest  expectations. 

He  was  the  first  justice  of  the 
peace  and  organized  the  first  pohce 
force  in  Utah,  and  during  the  gold 
rush  in  1849,  the  only  one  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  He  settled  about  forty  cases 
for  the  gold-seekers,  some  of  them 
involving  thousands  of  dollars. 
"Some  of  the  Htigants  were  experi- 
enced lawyers,  but  they  invariably 
respected  the  sound,  common-sense 
decisions  of  the  sturdy  Mormon 
magistrate." 

The  autumn  of  1851  saw  him  re- 
sponding to  a  call  to  serve  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  England.  He  and  his 
companions  crossed  the  plains  and 
the  ocean,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1852.  Since 
no  news  had  reached  the  Valley  from 
Liverpool  for  about  seven  months, 
President  Brigham  Young  had  urged 
them  to  make  all  speed  possible;  con- 
sequently they  covered  the  distance 
in  the  shortest  time  ever  made  up 
to  that  date. 

This  was  the  year  that  witnessed 
the  dispatching  of  the  first  compa- 


nies of  emigrants  under  the  Perpetual 
Emigrating  Fund  Company.  It  was 
imperative  that  the  Presidency  of 
the  British  Mission  select  the  best 
possible  leader  obtainable  to  have 
charge  of  this  first  company  across 
the  ocean  and  the  plains.  "Among 
all  the  Elders  then  in  Europe,  Abra- 
ham O.  Smoot  was  chosen,  and  it  is 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the 
Mormon  emigrations  from  Liver- 
pool to  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  that 
the  companies  of  that  year  were  well 
conducted  and  cared  for  on  the 
journey."  (L.D.S.  Biographical  En- 
cyclopedia 1:487.) 

Of  the  ocean  voyage  President  A. 
O.  Smoot  has  written: 

"On  my  return  from  England  in 
1853,  on  board  the  new  steamer 
Pacific,  we  encountered  a  severe 
storm,  in  which  the  deck  was  swept 
clear  of  rigging,  the  deck  cabin,  one 
of  the  wheels,  both  wheel  houses  and 
the  bulwarks.  The  steamer  was  en- 
tirely submerged  in  the  sea  at  one 
time,  and  had  she  not  been  very  well 
built  she  would  never  have  come  to 
the  surface  again.  It  looked  like  a 
precarious  time,  but  I  felt  an  as- 
surance that  the  vessel  would  be 
saved,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
excitement  which  prevailed  among 
the  crew  and  passengers  I  felt  quite 
calm.  I  had  seventeen  thousand  dol- 
lars in  gold  in  m.y  possession,  and  I 
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did  not  even  fear  that  I  would  lose  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  unfortun- 
that.  Our  preservation,  however,  ate  passengers  and  various  parts  of 
was  certainly  providential,  for  the  the  boat  flying  in  the  air  in  every 
vessel  was  in  a  terribly  dilapidated  direction.  Fortunately  for  the 
condition,  but  we  finally  arrived  Saints  on  board,  they  were  mostly 
safely  in  New  York  with  the  on  the  deck  of  the  boat  and  pretty 
wrecked  vessel,  after  a  voyage  of  well  towards  the  stern,  and  they  con- 
sixteen  days.  sequently  fared  better  than  those 
■'I  subsequently  had  a  very  nar-  who  were  below,  or  on  the  forepart 
row  escape  on  the  occasion  of  the  of  the  boat,  which  was  blown  en- 
Saluda  disaster.  I  had  purchased  the  tirely  to  pieces.  .  .  . 
supplies  for  my  company  to  make  "On  reaching  Atchison,  our  start- 
its  overland  journey  with,  except  ing  point  for  the  overland  journey, 
cattle,  at  St.  Louis,  and  had  decided  the  company  was  stricken  with  the 
to  go  farther  up  the  river  to  buy  cholera.  There  were  over  forty 
the  stock,  when  EU  B.  Kelsey  came  cases,  and  of  these  some  fifteen 
to  me  to  consult  me  in  regard  to  proved  fatal.  Numbers  were  healed 
chartering  the  Saluda  to  convey  an  instantaneously  through  the  prayer 
independent  company  of  Saints  up  of  faith  when  the  Elders  laid  their 
the  river.  I  went  with  him  to  ex-  hands  upon  them,  although  appar- 
amine  the  boat,  and  on  finding  that  ently  near  death's  door;  others  gave 
it  was  an  old  hulk  of  a  freight  boat,  way  entirely  to  fear,  failed  to  exer- 
fitted  up  with  a  single  engine,  I  cise  faith  and  soon  died.  After  we 
strongly  advised  him  against  having  had  started  upon  our  journey  and 
anything  to  do  with  it.  .  .  .  How-  when  the  last  person  who  had  been 
ever,  he  decided  to  charter  it,  and  afflicted  had  recovered,  I  was  pros- 
then  both  he  and  the  captain  urged  trated  with  the  same  dread  disease, 
me  strongly  to  take  passage  with  The  train  was  stopped  and  the  whole 
them,  offering  to  carry  me  free  of  company  fasted  and  prayed  for  two 
cost  if  I  would  only  go,  but  I  could  days  for  my  recovery,  but  I  contin- 
not  feel  satisfied  to  do  so.  I  fol-  ued  growing  worse  until  my  limbs 
lowed  a  few  days  afterwards  on  the  and  the  lower  portion  of  my  body 
Isabella,  and  overtook  them  at  Lex-  were  apparently  dead,  but  then  the 
ington,  where  the  Saluda  was  stopped  faith  of  the  Saints  and  the  power  of 
by  the  float-ice  and  was  unable  to  the  Almighty  prevailed  in  my  be- 
proceed  farther.  I  went  on  board  half  and  I  recovered.  I  had,  how- 
of  her  to  visit  the  Saints  .  .  .  and  ever,  lost  seventy-five  pounds  in 
left  just  before  the  last  plank  was  weight  within  a  few  days." 
drawn  in  preparatory  to  attempting  Nearly  fifty  years  later  Joseph  E. 
to  start.  I  had  not  walked  to  ex-  Taylor  recalled  that  overland  jour- 
ceed  two  hundred  yards  after  leaving  ney,  and  that  on  the  trip  across  the 
the  Saluda  before  the  explosion  oc-  plains  the  company  was  afflicted 
curred,  and  on  turning  to  look  in  the  with  cholera,  and  President  Smoot 
direction  of  the  ill-fated  boat  I  saw  also  suffered.  "But  he  knew  that  a 
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great  responsibility  rested  upon  him 
and  through  his  great  faith  and 
strength  of  character  he  was  en- 
abled to  carry  out  the  duties  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  him."  They 
arrived  September  3,  and  were  met 
by  the  First  Presidency,  and  a  band 
and  many  leading  citizens. 

Having  brought  them  in  safely, 
Elder  Smoot  at  once  returned  to 
Green  River  and  South  Pass  to  assist 
another  company  bringing  machin- 
ery to  Utah  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  This  was  the  first  beet  sugar 
refining  machinery  ever  brought  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  was 
being  transported  in  forty  ponder- 
ous Santa  Fe  wagons,  each  drawn  by 
four  to  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  and  car- 
rying from  5000  to  9000  pounds  of 
iron  machinery.  Two  of  the  great 
boilers  weighed  respectively  3300 
and  2200  pounds,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  freight  from  the  Missouri  Riv- 
er to  Utah  was  $500  per  ton.  What 
an  inspiring  sight  it  must  have  been 
to  A.  O.  Smoot  and  his  companions 
to  see  this  great  train  en  route!  The 
load  of  flour  brought  by  Brother 
Smoot  was  no  less  a  welcome  sight 
to  the  almost  famished  emigrants. 
Flour  at  this  time  was  selling  for 
$50  per  hundred  pounds.  After  a 
few  days  rest  he  began  his  return 
journey,  taking  with  him  several  of 
the  emigrants.  {Utah  Gen.  Mag. 
21:10,176.) 

A  Civic  and  Religious  Executive 

On  February  22,  1 849  he  had  been 
set  apart  as  bishop  of  the  15th  Ward 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  also  served 
as  magistrate  for  the  same  district. 
He  was  made  first  bishop  of  the  new 


Sugar  House  Ward  when  it  was  or- 
ganized April  23,  1854.  He  man- 
aged the  Church  farm  and  raised 
beets  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
He  superintended  the  construction 
of  the  first  sugar  mill  in  Utah  at 
Sugar  House,  Molasses  was  made, 
but  facilities  were  lacking  for  the 
animal  charcoal  that  had  to  be  used 
to  clarify  and  purify  the  juice  of 
the  beet  before  it  could  be  granu- 
lated and  made  into  sugar. 

He  married  two  additional  wives 
during  this  period,  Diana  Tanner 
Eldredge  May  5,  1855;  and  Anna 
Kirstine  Morrison  in  February,  1856. 
The  last  named  became  the  mother 
of  Reed  Smoot,  an  Apostle  and  for 
many  years  U.S.  Senator  from  Utah. 

In  civic  affairs  he  was  also  active. 
Four  years  he  served  as  Alderman  of 
the  Fifth  Precinct.  The  first  mayor 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Jedediah  M. 
Grant,  died  December  1,  1856;  and 
Abraham  O.  Smoot  was  appointed  to 
serve  out  the  unexpired  term.  Next 
year  he  was  unanimously  elected 
mayor  and  was  repeatedly  re-elected 
thereafter  for  ten  years  after  which 
he  declined  to  serve  longer.  This 
was  a  very  important  and  difficult 
period  in  the  history  of  the  city,  and 
it  required  an  executive  of  good 
judgment  at  the  head  of  municipal 
affairs.  !Mayor  Smoot  devoted  him- 
self to  these  civic  duties  from  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  8,  10 
and  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  with- 
out a  dollar's  compensation.  Affairs 
were  managed  wisely  and  well.  The 
city  scrip  which  had  been  selling  at 
less  than  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar, 
was  brought  up  to  par.  There  was 
a  serious  famine  in  Utah  in    1856, 
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crop  shortages  and  severe  winters 
which  had  caused  the  death  of  many 
cattle  forced  all  to  subsist  on  scanty 
rations.  Thousands  had  been  hun- 
gry for  an  entire  year  and  to  many 
of  the  children  himger  seemed  al- 
most second  nature. 

Many  interruptions  had  occured 
in  the  mail  service,  and  these  were 
increased  by  the  false  reports  of  dis- 
gruntled officials  who  left  their  posts 
in  Utah  and  spread  vicious  reports  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah. 
Mayor  Smoot  sought  to  re-establish 
regular  mails.  Although  mayor,  he 
himself  took  charge  of  the  June 
mail  going  east.  Of  this  trip  he 
wrote: 

"On  the  2d  of  June  1857,  I  left 
Salt  Lake  City  ...  in  charge  of  the 
last  mail  going  east  by  the  Y.  Ex- 
press. We  met  between  Fort  Lara- 
mie and  Kearney,  some  two  or  three 
hundred  United  States  troops,  who 
said  they  were  reconnoitering  the 
country  in  search  of  hostile  Indians, 
who  at  that  time  were  very  trouble- 
some on  the  plains.  The  officer  in 
command  treated  us  very  kindly, 
and  proposed  to  furnish  us  an  escort 
as  far  east  as  Kearney.  I  thanked 
him  for  his  kind  consideration  .  •  . 
but  told  him  I  feared  his  escort 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
me,  as  I  proposed  to  drive  about  sixty 
miles  a  day,  until  I  reached  Fort 
Kearney,  and  at  that  speed  I 
thought  there  would  be  little,  if  any, 
danger  of  the  Indians  overtaking  us. 

"About  one  hundred  miles  west 

of  Independence  we  began  to  meet 

heavy  freight  teams.     The  captains 

and  teamsters  all  seemed  to  be  very 
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reticent  .  .  .  and  all  I  was  able  to 
learn  from  them  was  that  they  had 
government  freight,  and  were  bound 
for  some  western  post,  and  the  trains 
belonged  to  William  H.  Russell." 

At  Kansas  City  they  learned  from 
Mr.  Russell  that  these  supplies  were 
headed  for  Salt  Lake  City,  and  were 
for  government  troops  who  would 
soon  follow,  and  that  a  new  governor 
had  been  appointed  to  supersede 
Governor  Brigham  Young.  The 
postmaster  at  Kansas  City,  obeying 
government  instructions,  refused  to 
deliver  to  them  any  mail  for  Salt 
Lake  City.  They  returned  with  the 
news  they  had  obtained  and  verified, 
and  at  South  Platte  met  Porter 
Rockwell  with  the  July  mail  from 
the  city.  He  returned  with  them  to 
Fort  Laramie.  Stock  was  left  be- 
hind, and  from  here  they  hurried 
post  haste  to  warn  their  people.  "We 
hitched  up  two  span  of  our  best  an- 
imals to  a  small  spring  wagon  and 
left  Fort  Laramie  on  the  evening  of 
the  18th  of  July,  and  reached  Salt 
Lake  City  on  the  evening  of  the  2 3rd 
of  July,  making  the  513  miles  in 
five  days  and  three  hours."  (Tul- 
lidge:  History  of  Salt  Lake  City,  pp. 
156-157.) 

The  news  reached  Pres.  Young 
and  the  people  at  their  celebration 
at  the  head  of  Big  Cottonwood  Can- 
yon on  July  24th.  "About  noon, 
while  the  festivity  and  enjoyment 
were  at  their  height,  four  men,  three 
of  them  dusty  and  travel-stained,  to 
a  degree  betokening  more  than  a 
brief  journey  from  the  valley  below, 
rode  into  camp  and  immediately 
sought  the  presence  of  Governor 
Young.    These  three  were  Abraham 
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O.  Smoot,  Judson  Stoddard,  and  Or- 
rin  Porter  Rockwell." 

Of  the  coming  of  this  army  and 
the  Echo  Canyon  War  much  has 
been  written.  During  the  resultant 
military  campaign  Mayor  Smoot  was 
kept  at  home  by  his  official  duties. 
Utah  was  placed  under  martial  law. 
Next  spring  thirty  thousand  people 
from  every  settlement  in  the  north 
of  the  Territory  and  from  Salt  Lake 
City  moved  southward,  leaving  be- 
hind only  enough  men  to  set  fire 
to  the  houses,  orchards,  and  farms 
if  the  incoming  troops  attempted 
any  molestation.  Mayor  Smoot  took 
his  families  to  Pond  Town,  now 
Salem,  returning  with  them  to  Salt 
Lake  after  peace  was  established. 

After  ten  arduous  years  as  mayor 
he  had  barely  two  years  respite  when 
in  February  1868  he  was  called  to 
Provo  to  preside  ovef  the  Utah 
Stake.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Provo,  and  by  re- 
election held  that  office  for  twelve 
years  and  without  pay.  During  this 
time  he  also  served  on  the  Council 
of  the  Utah  Legislature,  represent- 
ing Utah  and  Wasatch  counties.  He 
was  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  con- 
stitutional conventions  held  while 
he  lived.  He  supervised  the  erection 
of  the  first  nail  factory  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  helped  establish 
tanneries,  flour  mills,  and  was  a  lead- 
ing promoter  of  the  Provo  Woolen 
Mills,  organized  in  1869  with  Brig- 
ham  Young,  president,  Abraham  O. 
Smoot,  vice-president.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Provo,  and  the  Utah 
County  Savings  Bank,  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Provo  Co-operative 


Institution  from  1867  to  1895,  the 
year  of  his  death. 

An  interest  very  near  his  heart 
was  the  Brigham  Young  Academy. 
He  served  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  from  its  founding.  Karl 
G.  Maeser  testified  that  President 
Smoot  had  always  considered  the 
success  of  this  institution  a  legacy 
left  him  by  President  Young.  To 
maintain  it  he  had  become  personal- 
ly responsible  for  its  financial  obli- 
gations, thereby  becoming  a  great 
blessing  to  thousands  of  the  young 
throughout  Israel.  "He  had  often 
expressed  the  wish,"  said  Brother 
Maeser,  "that  he  would  be  able  to 
render  a  clear  account  to  the  great 
founder  of  the  Academy  when  he 
should  meet  him  behind  the  veil." 
Every  student  of  that  fine  institu- 
tion owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  assuming  financial  obligations  to 
stave  off  disaster  to  it  in  the  days 
of  its  early  struggles. 

On  March  5,  1895  the  Deseret 
News  announced  that  "Elder  A.  O. 
Smoot,  president  of  the  Utah  Stake, 
is  very  ill.  He  has  not  been  enjoy- 
ing good  health  for  some  time  past, 
and  yesterday  he  had  a  convulsive 
chill  which  has  caused  his  condi- 
tion to  be  considered  critical."  Next 
day  a  telegram  to  the  First  Presi- 
dency announced  that  he  was  very 
low  and  growing  weaker,  and  a 
later  one  that  his  spirit  had  passed 
on  at  4:10  p.m.,  March  6,  1895. 

To  his  family  gathered  around 
him  he  gave  his  final  admonition, 
typical  of  the  wisdom  of  his  sayings: 
"Serve  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments; listen  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Priesthood."  He  attributed  his  suc- 
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cess  in  life  to  following  the  counsels 
of  the  Priesthood,  and  he  had  often 
done  so  even  when  he  did  not  under- 
stand why  the  counsel  was  given, 
but  he  had  always  found  it  to  be 
right. 

Over  5000  people  came  from 
far  and  near  to  view  his  remains 
in  the  Utah  Stake  Tabernacle.  At 
the  funeral  President  Wilford 
Woodruff  said  he  believed  he 
knew  President  Smoot  as  well  as 
any  man  living.  The  gospel  had 
gathered  as  great  men  as  ever 
lived,  and  Brother  Smoot  was  one  of 
thera.  At  one  time  in  Kirtland  only 
two  of  the  quorum  of  the  Apostles 
stood  by  the  Prophet,  and  others  who 
were  disaffected  called  upon  the 
speaker  and  Brother  Smoot  to  join 
them  in  opposing  the  Prophet,  but 
it  had  no  effect  upon  them  because 
they  knew  that  Joseph  was  a  prophet 
of  God,  and  they  warned  those 
Apostles  that  if  they  did  not  repent 
they  would  go  to  perdition.  Brother 
Smoot  had  power  given  him  to  guide 
and  control;  he  walked  straight  for- 
ward in  the  path  of  duty,  from 
which  he  never  wavered. 

His  son-in-law,  Elder  Orson  F. 
Whitney,  said  of  him,  after  classify- 
ing him  as  "among  the  stalwarts  who 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Brig- 
ham  Young  and  his  compeers  in  the 
founding  of  this  commonwealth," 
added:  "he  was  possessed  of  gifts  that 
made  him  equal  to  all  ecergencies, 
and  as  a  colonizer,  financier,  civic 
officer  and  legislator,  as  well  as  mis- 
sionary, bishop  and  stake  president, 
he  made  his  mark  and  wrote  success 
upon  all  his  varied  undertakings.  He 
ranked  with  the  best  and  strongest 
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men  of  the  community  in  ability, 
in  wisdom  and  in  force  of  character 
.  .  .  While  utterly  devoid  of  ostenta- 
tion, there  was  a  dignity  to  his  pres- 
ence, a  rugged  grandeur  to  his 
physique  that  made  him  a  striking 
personality  wherever  he  appeared. 
When  he  spoke  men  listened." 

The  following  brief  but  beautiful 
pen  picture  appeared  in  the  Deseret 
News  editorial  of  him,  March  7, 
1895: 

"A  staunch,  patriotic  citizen,  he 
was  also  a  firm,  c'onsistent  member 
of  the  Church;  both  in  lines  of  life 
and  activity  he  has  been  prominent 
and  useful  since  the  early  days  of 
Utah's  settlement:  President  Smoot 
was  not  made  of  pliant,  vacillating 
stuff;  his  was  a  temper  cast  in  stern 
and  rugged  mold.  In  what  he  be- 
lieved was  right  he  was  immovable 
as  the  hills.  He  was  nevertheless 
eminently  just  in  his  conclusions, 
and  the  possessor  of  rare  and  ripened 
judgment.  If  convinced  that  he 
had  erred,  none  was  more  ready  than 
he  to  make  restitution;  and  though 
he  was  one  of  a  thousand  for  mental 
strength  and  force  of  character,  he 
had  none  of  the  elements  of  the  op- 
pressor, and  was  as  quick  to  resent 
as  he  was  slow  to  resort  to  undue 
dictation.  He  was  courageous  in  his 
own  independence,  yet  gentle  in  his 
rule;  a  wise  counselor,  an  unswerv- 
ing friend,  an  honest  man.  In  the 
best  sense  of  the  term  he  was  a  stal- 
wart among  the  leaders  of  latter-day 
Israel.  He  will  be  missed  by  thou- 
sands who  have  looked  to  him  as  a 
father,  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and 
respected  him  as  a  man." 


rseilalon  of  cJJailu  cJLiPe 
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Lormon  philosophy  makes  reli- 
gion the  motivating  factor  in  per- 
sonal problems  and  in  social  solidar- 
ity. 

Pioneer  life  which  approximates 
six-tenths  of  Mormon  history,  and 
during  which  time  ecclesiastical 
leadership  was  also  civil  authority; 
and  the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon, 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  and  The 
Pearl  of  Great  Price  were  the  source 
books  of  Christian  conduct,  law  and 
order;  God  was  very  close  to  His 
Saints  and  this  closeness  dominates 
Mormonism.  The  Saints  blessed  the 
land  which  they  plowed.  They  pro- 
nounced grace  upon  the  germinating 
seed  which  they  planted.  They 
prayed  for  the  "early  and  the  latter 
rains."  They  blessed  their  flocks. 
Without  physicians  they  annointed 
the  sick,  both  man  and  working 
beast,  with  consecrated  oil,  and  re- 
stored them  to  health  through 
prayer.  They  thanked  God  for  life, 
health,  strength,  crops,  water,  land, 
and  every  productive  increase. 
Everything  was  blessings  or  cursings 
with  no  philosophic  mid-ground  ap- 
praisals. God  was  never  closer  to 
ancient  Israel  than  He  was  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints  in  pioneer  settle- 
ments. 

The  origin  of  Mormonism  is  the 
basis  of  its  close  relationship  between 
God  and  man.  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.'s 
first  vision  was  a  personal '  call  of 
God.  Probably  no  other  prophet 
ever  had  a  clearer  assignment  by  di- 


vinity. Joseph  saw  the  Father  and 
the  Son;  and  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Father  declare  the  sonship  of  Jesus 
and  His  relationship  to  the  Prophet's 
ministry. 

Brigham  Yovmg  accepted  the  di- 
vine calling  of  the  Prophet  Joseph. 
For  thirteen  years  Brigham  followed 
Joseph's  teachings.  Then  Brigham 
became  leader.  In  his  administra- 
tion of  thirty  years  he  was  prophet, 
president,  and  civil  administrator. 
Mormon  colonization  and  empire 
building  under  religious  leadership 
is  the  most  notable  achievement  of 
its  kind  in  history.  (See  Brigham 
Young  the  Colonizer  by  Milton  R. 
Hunter.) 

The  Mormon  meetinghouse  has 
sheltered  in  turn,  sacrament  meet- 
ings, priesthood  meetings,  secular 
schools,  auxiliary  assemblies,  funer- 
als, civil  courts,  town  hall  discus- 
sions, irrigation  and  stockman's 
meetings,  dances,  Christmas  festivi- 
ties, autumn  picnics,  and  June  wed- 
dings. The  meetinghouse  is  a  Mor- 
mon institution.  It  has  evolved  from 
a  primitive  log  room  shelter  to  a 
modern  classical  edifice  with  charm- 
ing luxuries,  but  the  individual  and 
social  purposes  have  remained  con- 
stant. The  vitality  of  Mormonism 
is  the  dominant  place  of  religion  in 
daily  life.  All  that  the  Saints  have 
and  are  they  owe  to  God.  Prayer 
begins  and  finishes  each  day  and 
opens  and  closes  each  public  and  pri- 
vate service. 
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.ay  Broomhead  Findley  had 
taught  Sunday  School  classes  before 
but  never  one  like  this. 

For  most  of  her  life  she  had  lived 
on  a  ranch  near  Bear  Lake  in  south- 
ern Idaho  but  now  at  68  she  was 
asked  to  teach  the  junior  class  in 
a  ward  down  by  the  railroad  tracks 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  chapel  was  old:  83  years. 
Only  two  or  three  families  in  the 
ward  owned  their  homes.  The  av- 
erage number  of  persons  in  a  family 
was  less  than  two,  and  wartime 
shifting  had  been  moving  almost 
half  of  the  members  in  and  out  of 
the  ward's   confines  each  year. 

She  walked  into  a  class  of  noisy, 
restless  boys  and  girls,  twelve  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  hadn't 
had  a  regular  Sunday  School  teacher 
for  three  years. 

After  one  or  two  Sundays,  Sister 
Findley  approached  a  member  of  the 
superintendency.  "What  this  class 
needs  is  a  man,"  she  said. 

"Not  me,"  was  the  reply.  "I  tried 
it  once.     It  was  too  much." 

So  back  she  went  to  her  class.  The 
boys  mockingly  chorused  after  her 
as  she  tried  to  tell  stories.  Then 
they'd  tilt  back  in  their  chairs, 
so^metimes  crashing  to  the  floor. 
With  chalk,  they  drew  pictures  on 
the  heels  of  their  shoes  and  then 
made  imprints  on  the  carpet,  while 
other  students  laughed.  There  was 
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a  Japanese   girl   In   the   class,    and 
pupils  openly  ridiculed  her. 


MAY  BRDOMHEAD  FINDLEY 

May  Findley  had  taught  as  many 
as  one  hundred  students  in  a  log 
schoolhouse  near  Bear  Lake,  two 
classes  of  them  at  once,  in  weather 
sometimes  40  below  zero  for  days 
with  nothing  but  a  wood-burning 
stove  to  keep  them  warm.  But  she 
had  never  before  endured  the  long 
trials  of  this  class. 

Many  times  she  returned  to  her 
apartment  room  and  wept  bitterly. 


A    LIGHT    THAT    DID    NOT    FAIL 


Then  she  prayed.  She  wanted  to 
give  up,  but  something  within  her 
would  not  let  her. 

For  eight  weeks  she  strained  every 
nerve  to  meet  her  challenge.  She 
was  partially  deaf,  and  that  added 
to  her  difficulties.  Still  there  was 
no  ray  of  hope.  The  class  confusion 
continued. 

Then  one  Sunday  there  was  a 
lesson  on  John  the  Baptist.  Here, 
thought  Sister  Findley,  was  a  chance 
to  try  something  different.  She  told 
the  boys  and  girls  how  John  bap- 
tized Jesus  in  the  River  Jordan. 
Then  she  showed  them  a  picture  of 
the  incident. 

"Now  I  want  some  of  you  boys 
to  come  up  here  before  the  class, 
and  hold  one  hand  toward  heaven 
as  you  see  John  the  Baptist  is  doing." 

The  boys  responded. 

"Let's  repeat  the  words  that  were 
used  when  you  were  baptized.  We 
have  them  here  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants.** 

Each  boy  repeated. 

"Now,"  said  Sister  Findley. 
""Wouldn't  you  boys  and  girls  Hke 
to  go  to  the  temple  and  be  baptized 
for  some  of  those  people  who  have 
lived  without  the  opportunity  of 
joining  the  Church  and  being  bap- 
tized on  earth?" 

The  class  seemed  favorable.  A 
date  was  set  for  going  to  the  temple. 

May  Findley  felt  that  parents 
ought  to  be  consulted  before  the 
children  went  to  the  temple,  so  she 
visited  homes  of  all  students.  She 
walked  down  dingy  halls,  up  rickety 
stairs.  Every  student,  about  twelve 
of  them,  lived  in  an  apartment.  She 
found  some  of  them  in  families  of 


five  or  six  crowded  into  two  rooms 
in  tenements  with  community 
bathrooms.  Some  of  the  quarters 
were  over  store  buildings,  and  oth- 
ers were  reached  only  by  crossing 
the  sooty  railroad  tracks.  She  went 
into  the  city's  Japanese  quarters, 
and  found  the  parents  of  the  little 
girl  in  her  class.  They  were  not 
members  of  the  Church. 

"She  may  go  to  the  temple  if  she 
wants  to,"  was  the  Japanese  parents' 
response. 

All  parents  seemed  pleased.  In 
fact,  one  stepfather,  a  non-member, 
said:  "Sure.  I'll  take  the  kid's  paper 
route  so  he  can  go." 

The  class  went  to  the  temple, 
and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  that  little  group  down 
by  the  railroad  tracks.  After  a 
year's  teaching,  Sister  Findley  has 
seen  every  pupil,  except  one,  give  a 
two-and-one-half  minute  talk  be- 
fore the  entire  Sunday  School.  The 
exception  is  a  bashful  boy  who  says 
he  is  frightened  by  crowds,  but  who 
has  readily  given  several  talks  to 
the  class. 

Now  there  are  Sundays  when 
every  boy  and  girl  enrolled  is  pres- 
ent. There  are  never  more  than 
two  or  three  absent.  There  is  no 
discipline  problem  now,  and  pupils 
cheerfully  take  "home"  assignments. 
There  are  usually  four  each  Sunday, 
and  all  assignments  are  written  out 
on  slips  of  paper  by  the  teacher. 
With  each  slip.  Sister  Findley  gives 
the  pupil  an  invitation  to  visit  her 
apartment  for  help.  Often  now 
boys  who  were  once  unruly  lean 
over  her  shoulder  in  her  room,  pre- 
paring talks. 
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Sister  Findley  now  has  two  girls 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Church 
in  regular   attendance. 

"How  am  I  succeeding?"  she 
answers.  "The  Lord  is  my  best  help- 
er. I  always  rely  on  Him.  Each 
week  I  go  to  the  temple,  and  there 
pray  for  strength  in  my  little  class." 

This  teacher  also  prepares,  ''every 
morning  between  6  a.m.  and  7  a.m." 
Each  week  she  writes  an  outline  of 
how  she  will  proceed  on  Sunday 
morning,  absorbs  it  well  and  then 
discards  it  before  class  time.  She 
never  fails  to  pore  through  the  les- 
son manual,  her  supplement  and  The 
Instructor.  In  addition  she  often 
calls  at  the  public  library  for  pic- 
tures. 

"It's  surprising  what  you  find 
there,"  she  relates.  "They  have  a 
wonderful  collection  of  pictures  on 
our  Church  history.  I  never  use 
more  than  three  or  four  pictures  for 
each  lesson,  however." 

Sister  Findley  traces  down  other 
sources  for  lesson  helps.  She  finds 
many  of  them  in  the  public  library, 
others  in  the  Church  Historian's 
library.  For  a  recent  lesson  on  the 
Mormon  Pioneers  and  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, a  pamphlet  was  obtained 
from  a  manager  of  a  large  milk  firm. 
She  has  found  excellent  Church  his- 
tory pictures  in  the  postcard  shops. 


and  occasionally  distributes  keep- 
sake picture  cards  among  her  stu- 
dents. 

In  overcoming  her  difficulties. 
May  Findley  has  not  scolded.  "1 
have  made  it  a  point  never  to  criti- 
cize a  boy  or  girl,"  she  says.  "If 
some  one  in  the  class  becomes  rest- 
less, I  find  a  job  for  him." 

Whenever  a  pupil  is  absent,  Sister 
Findley  pays  a  personal  visit  to  the 
home.  She  is  always  warmly  wel- 
comed. 

The  boys  in  Sister  Findley's  class 
are  now  more  faithful  in  discharg- 
ing their  responsibilities  as  Deacons. 
One  mother  recently  approached 
her  with  words  something  like  these: 
"I  do  appreciate  what  you  have 
done  for  my  daughter.  Won't  you 
please  write  a  letter  to  my  son  in 
the  armed  forces?" 

That  mother  herself  has  begun  at- 
tending Church  meetings  regularly. 

The  Japanese  girl,  now  respected 
by  all  the  class,  recently  bore  her 
testimony  in  fast  meeting. 

Pearls  of  joy  such  as  these  ex- 
periences continue  to  come  to  this 
patient  teacher  who  prayerfully  and 
resolutely  accepted  a  challenge. 

And  her  lamp  of  love  continues 
to  brighten  dark  corners  in  hearts 
and  homes  down  by  the  railroad 
tracks. 


^.JT^ 


"Let  no  mean  jealousies  pervert  your  mind, 
A  blemish  in  another's  fame  to  find; 
Be  grateful  for  the  gifts  that  you  possess, 
Nor  deem  a  rival's  merits  makes  yours  less." 

— William  Cowper 
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JOSEPH    J.    CANNON 


A  Mission  Against  Prejudice 

xVgain  the  desert.  For  the  fourth 
time  George  Q.  Cannon  faced  the 
wastelands  of  eastern  California  and 
southern  Nevada.  Now  it  was  win- 
ter and  the  heat  that  almost  cost 
him  and  his  young  wife  their  lives  on 
their  way  from  Utah  in  1855  was 
not  a  peril.  However,  coldness  and 
the  scarcity  of  feed  for  the  animals 
created  their  own  difficulties.  The 
desert  is  never  in  a  playful  mood. 
It  is  always  stern,  vast  and  menac- 
ing. The  ordinary  feeling  that  one 
is  a  part  of  society  and  that  things 
will  be  arranged  by  others  to  insure 
safety  and  well-being  departs  entire- 
ly. The  desert  resembles  the  sea,  ex- 
cept that  the  sailor  has  his  well- 
stored  and  furnished  home  in  which 
to  dwell.  The  covered  wagon  with 
animals  that  may  stray  or  be  stam- 
peded by  Indians  or  die  of  hunger 
and  toil,  has  no  home-like  quality. 
And  yet  the  very  silence  and  loneli- 
ness give  to  the  sunrise  and  sunset 
and  the  cloud  effects  a  greater  pow- 
er to  impresi^  their  beauty.  The  soul 
hungers  for  sustenance.  More  than 
anywhere  else  the  senses  are  active — 
the  eyes  must  always  see,  the  ears 
hear.  Nothing  must  happen  in  that 
world  unnoticed.  And  more  than 
anywhere  else  the  mind  turns  from 
outward  things  to  contemplation. 
The  long  hours  are  filled  with  slow 


pondering  over  the  fundamentals  of 
existence.  It  deepens  a  man  to  go 
at  the  snail  pace  of  mules  across  a 
desert.  Twice  George  Q.  Cannon 
had  walked  in  its  heat  with  swollen 
tongue,  choking  almost  to  death. 
For  weeks  at  a  time  he  had  known 
its  stillness.  Doubtless  these  experi- 
ences gave  him  increased  humility 
before  the  great  forces  of  creation 
and  a  quietness  of  spirit  that  so 
strongly  characterized  him. 

In  the  late  winter  and  spring  of 
1858  the  people  of  Utah  were  astir 
with  anxiety  and  preparations  for 
change.  Beyond  the  rim  of  the 
mountains  that  guarded  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  on  the  east  lay  a  United 
States  Army,  angry  and  threatening. 
It  had  been  stopped,  but  behind  it 
was  the  strength  of  the  federal  forces 
which  would  join  it  soon  if  resist- 
ance continued. 

Again  the  Mormons  were  on  the 
move.  Some  of  the  Saints  who  had 
joined  the  Church  in  its  early  days 
had  gone  from  New  York  to  Kirt- 
land,  to  Jackson  County,  Missouri, 
to  Far  West,  to  Nauvoo,  to  "Winter 
Quarters,  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  and 
to  help  build  a  settlement  to  the 
north  or  south.  Now  they  were 
moving  again,  not  knowing  whether 
the  migration  would  be  short  and 
temporary  or  whether  they  might 
be  driven  on  perhaps  to  Mexico. 

The  party  which  George  Q.  Can- 
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non  had  joined  at  San  Francisco, 
consisting  of  Orson  Pratt,  Ezra  T. 
Benson,  and  others  who  had  returned 
from  England  by  way  of  Panama, 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  January 
19,  1858.  Here  the  young  Calif- 
ornia Mission  president  joined  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  and  young  son,  who 
had  returned  from  California  in  the 
fall. 

He  was  immediately  appointed 
adjutant  general  of  the  Nauvoo  Le- 
gion and  helped  in  the  defense  of 
the  people  against  the  army,  and 
when  peace  plans  had  been  made,  he 
became  editor  of  the  Deserei  News, 
his  writing  ability  having  been  dem- 
onstrated on  the  Western  Standard. 
It  was  a  busy  time.  Everything 
movable  had  to  be  loaded  in  wagons 
and  hauled  southward,  for  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  army  should 
march  through  Salt  Lake  City  and 
estabhsh  camp  in  Cedar  Valley,  west 
of  Utah  Lake. 

That  life  was  not  moving  at  a 
leisurely  pace  is  demonstrated  by  El- 
der Cannon's  courtship  of  his  second 
wife,  Sarah  Jane  Jenne.  He  met 
her  one  Sunday,  received  an  impres- 
sion that  amounted  to  knowledge 
that  she  was  to  be  his  wife.  She 
had  the  same  manifestation,  and  the 
following  Sunday  they  were  mar- 
ried by  President  Young  and  imme- 
diately thereafter  began  the  journey 
to  Fillmore. 

The  territorial  legislature  in  1851 
had  changed  the  capital  of  Utah 
to  Millard  County.  Fillmore  had 
been  laid  out  and  a  state  house  part- 
ly built.  While  most  of  the  people 
who  had  moved  from  their  homes' 
before  Johnston's  Army  was  permit- 
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ted  to  come  into  the  Valley,  went 
only  as  far  as  Provo,  some  made  the 
longer  journey,  about  150  miles. 

From  Fillmore,  George  Q.  Can- 
non published  the  Deseret  News, 
then  a  weekly  paper.  He  put  into 
it  the  same  militant  defense  of  the 
Mormon  people  that  he  had  done  in 
the  Western  Standard  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  army  passed  through  Salt 
Lake  City  late  in  June  (18  58).  The 
silent  streets  with  grim  men  posted 
to  fire  the  houses,  if  any  overt  act 
occurred,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
many  of  them.  Early  in  July  the 
people  returned  from  Provo  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  new  governor,  Al- 
fred Cumming,  and  the  peace  com- 
missioners. 

It  was  September  9th  before  Elder 
Cannon  with  his  loaded  wagons  left 
Fillmore,  bringing  the  type,  press, 
and  supplies  of  the  Deseret  News. 
Four  days  later  while  stopping  for 
noon  at  Payson,  a  little  more  than 
half  of  the  journey,  a  great  surprise 
came  to  him.  The  following  is  quot- 
ed from  his  journal: 

"We  were  met  by  Bro,  John  M. 
Bollwinkel  .  .  .  He  had  .  .  .  traveled 
all  night  and  the  next  morning  until 
he  met  us  .  .  .  He  brought  a  letter 
.  .  .  which  explained  the  object  of 
the  hurry.  I  had  been  appointed  to 
go  on  a  mission  to  the  east  and  the 
company  were  waiting  at  the  City 
for  me  .  .  .  When  I  learned  what 
was  wanted  of  me,  I  put  a  few  things 
in  a  carpet  sack,  took  a  little  bed- 
ding, my  arms,  etc.;  and  taking 
Elizabeth  and  John  Q.  in  the  car- 
riage with  me,  started  in  half  an 
hour  after  I  received  the  note,  for 
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the  City.  "We  traveled  all  after- 
noon, ate  supper  at  Provo  and  again 
started  at  nightfall  and  reached  the 
City  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
.  .  .  After  breakfast  I  went  to  see 
Bro.  Brigham.  His  first  remark  af- 
ter the  salutations  was,  'Are  you 
ready?*  I  told  him  I  was.  He  then 
turned  to  one  of  the  brethren  who 
was  standing  by,  and  said,  'I  told 
you  it  would  be  so.'  ...  I  received  a 
blessing  and  was  set  apart  for  my 
mission  under  the  hands  of  Bro's 
Brigham,  Heber,  Daniel,  C.  C.  Rich 
and  Erastus  Snow,  Bro.  Brigham  be- 
ing mouth." 

Whether  room  in  the  carriage  was 
limited,  or  whether  he  felt  he  should 
have  some  one  looking  after  his  scant 
but  precious  household  effects,  is  not 
indicated.  In  any  case  he  said  good- 
bye at  Payson  to  his  wife,  Sarah 
Jane,  who  a  few  days  before  had 
passed  her  19  th  birthday  and  who 
some  four  months  later  was  to  give 
birth  to  her  first  child.  She  fol- 
lowed with  the  heavily  laden  wag- 
ons. 

A  few  hours  after  reaching  Salt 
Lake  City,  he  was  on  his  way  to  fill 
his  mission.  His  journal  continues: 
"Before  starting  I  prayed  with  and 
blessed  Elizabeth  and  John  Q.,  com- 
mitting them  and  Sarah  Jane  and  all 
that  belonged  to  me  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  .  .  .  My  family  had  no 
place  to  live  in  and  would  have  to 
rent;  I  had  not  time  to  do  anything 
in  relation  to  a  house  and  they  were 
left  to  shift  for  themselves." 

The  journey  to  Florence  on  the 
Missouri  occupied  more  than  five 
weeks.  It  had  many  interesting  in- 
cidents.   Elder  Cannon  describes  go- 


ing by  the  defenses  made  at  Echo 
Canyon  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
Johnston's  Army,  tells  of  grazing  at 
the  comet  (Donati's)  while  he  was 
on  night  watch  as  it  illuminated  the 
heavens,  and  spent  one  night  swim- 
ming from  sandbank  to  sandbank  in 
the  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte  River, 
nearly  losing  his  life. 

The  incidents  leading  up  to  Presi- 
dent Buchanan's  sending  an  army 
against  the  Mormons,  and  the  effec- 
tive resistance  the  people  had  put 
up  to  detain  it  until  sanity  could 
come  into  the  situation,  had  stirred 
up  a  most  bitter  feeling  throughout 
the  country  against  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  Elder  Cannon  as  president 
of  the  Eastern  States  Mission  had 
instructions  to  meet  editors  and 
prominent  men  and  let  them  know 
the  facts  about  Utah,  One  of  the 
principal  activities  was  planning  and 
working  to  overcome  prejudice.  It 
was  understood  that  he  should  ad- 
vise with  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane, 
that  courageous  and  influential 
friend  of  the  Mormons.  Through 
the  Colonel,  he  met  and  formed  last- 
ing ties  with  many  prominent  per- 
sons, particularly  in  "Washington. 

After  completing  his  Hawaiian 
mission,  while  returning  home  in 
1854,  Elder  Cannon  tarried  some 
time  in  California  working  with 
Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt  on  his  auto- 
biography, that  vivid  account  of  the 
early  scenes  of  the  Church  and  the 
participation  of  the  eloquent  apostle 
in  them.  During  that  close  compan- 
ship,  the  older  man  developed  a 
strong  friendship  for  the  youth  who 
had  done  such  a  remarkable  work 
among  the  Hawaiians.     On  one  oc- 
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casion  the  spirit  of  prophecy  rested  passed  before  he  could  return  to  Salt 

on  Elder  Pratt  and  he  predicted  that  Lake  City.    In  the  summer  of  1860, 

George  Q.  Cannon  would  succeed  he  crossed  the  plains  again  and  re- 

him  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  turned  home.     He  found  that  since 

Twelve.       The     vigorous     Brother  his  departure   two  years   before  he 

Pratt  was  then  entering  middle  age  had  two  sons  born.     One  Franklin 

and  it  appeared  that  his  life  would  Jenne  was  to  become  the  first  sena- 

be  prolonged  many  years.    However,  tor  of  the  State  of  Utah;  the  other 

at  the  age  of  fifty,  less  than  three  Abraham  Hoagland  was  to  become 

years  from  the  time  of  the  prophecy,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.     The 

he  was  assassinated  in  Arkansas.     It  two  little  boys,  born  three  months 

was,  therefore,  not  a  surprise  to  El-  apart  to  his  two  wives,  were  about 

der  Cannon,  who  had  kept  the  pre-  a  year  and  a  half  old  when   their 

diction  secret,   that  he  was   called  father  first  saw  them, 

October  23,  1859,  to  fill  his  place.  On  August  26,  1860,  under  the 

More   than    two  years   had   passed  hands    of    the    presidency    of    the 

since   Elder   Pratt's   death   without  Church  and  ten  of  the  Council  of 

action  being  taken.    George  Q.  Can-  Twelve,     Brigham     Young     being 

non  was  then  thirty-two  years  old.  mouth,  George  Q.  Cannon  was  or- 

Weeks  passed,  of  course,   before  dained  an  apostle  of  the  Lord  Jesus 

the  word  came  to  him,  and  months  Christ. 

Joseph  Smith  and  The  Ten  Commandments 

(Concluded  from  page  560) 

death  he  is  said  to  have  appeared  on  several  occasions  to  Brigham  Young 
and  to  Wilford  Woodruff.  To  each  of  them  he  gave  this  message,  which 
he  repeated:  "Tell  the  brethren  to  keep  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  they  will 
be  all  right!" 

These  two  conceptions — the  dignity  and  preciousness  of  the  human 
personality  and  the  continued  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit — were  to  be 
the  means  by  which  the  Ten  Commandments  were  to  be  realized  in  men 
and  women.  It  was  these  ideas  that  made  the  Orson  Pratts  go  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  mostly  on  foot  and  without  purse  and  scrip,  to  carry  the 
message  of  the  gospel  to  others ;  the  John  Tanners  to  count  wealth  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  Faith,  Justice,  Righteousness;  that  made  the  David  W. 
Patton's  look  upon  suffering  and  death  as  an  incident  in  the  long  stretch 
of  a  man's  life.  And  so  it  will  always  be — unless  man  loses  the  power  to 
tell  right  from  wrong, 
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A  he  Book  of  Mormon  professes  to  be 
a  translation  of  some  golden  plates 
given  to  Joseph  Smith  by  an  Angel 
of  God.  This  heavenly  being  had 
lived  on  the  American  continent 
fourteen  centuries  before,  and  been 
raised  from  the  dead.  The  Prophet, 
then  an  unlearned  youth,  translated 
this  record  by  means  of  what  was 
known  anciently  as  "urim  and 
thummim." 

This  book  gives  an  abridged  his- 
tory of  two  ancient  peoples  —  the 
Jaredites  and  the  Lehites. 

The  Jaredites  came  to  this  conti- 
nent, under  divine  guidance,  from 
the  region  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
They  were  part  of  the  Dispersion  of 
Tongues.  Their  leaders  were  Jared 
and  his  brother,  Mahonri  Morian- 
cumr.  Roughly  speaking,  the  Jar- 
edites lived  in  what  we  now  call 
America  from  about  2,000  B.  C, 
to  about  600  B.  C.  Here  they  be- 
came a  numerous  people,  and  here, 
through  a  series  of  bloody  battles 
among  themselves,  they  became  ex- 
tinct as  a  nation.  Under  the  Amer- 
ican sky,  therefore,  arose,  developed, 
and  fell  one  of  the  great,  if  un- 
known, nations  of  antiquity. 

The  Lehites  were  Jews  from  Je- 
rusalem. Their  leader  was  a  minor 
Hebrew  prophet  named  Lehi,  and 
his  little  colony  of  about  twenty 
persons,  men  and  women,  he  brought 
to  the  Americas,  under  divine  guid- 


ance, a  hundred  years  or  so  before 
the  Jaredites  made  their  sanguinary 
exit  from  the  human  stage.  That 
would  be  about  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  On  the  new  conti- 
nent, after  the  death  of  their  leader, 
the  Lehites  divided  into  two  nations 
— the  Nephltes  and  the  Lamanites. 
The  leaders  of  these  factions  were 
Nephi  and  Laman,  sons  of  Lehi. 
The  longer  these  two  peoples  lived, 
the  farther  apart  they  were  in  all 
that  makes  for  civilized  life.  For 
the  Nephites  had  a  literature,  knew 
how  to  read  and  write,  practiced 
agriculture,  smelted  ore,  and  held  to 
the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  the 
Jews.  The  Lamanites,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  a  barbarous  people,  liv- 
ing a  nomadic  life,  often  on  the 
fruits  of  the  chase,  and  had  neither 
a  literature  nor  a  religion.  It  was 
the  descendants  of  these  barbarians 
that  Columbus,  Cortez,  and  Pizarro 
met  on  the  shores  of  the  New 
World. 

After  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead  and  his  ascension  into  heaven, 
our  Savior  appeared  In  person  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  continent,  who 
received  him  and  his  teachings  more 
generously  and  bellevingly  than  their 
contemporaries  In  Palestine.  And 
here  he  established  a  church,  with 
the  same  officers,  principles,  and 
ordinances  as  characterized  the  or- 
ganization In  Galilee.  Then,  for  per- 
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haps  four  centuries,  the  two  peoples 
lived  as  one  under  the  Christian  rule 
of  life.  Early  in  the  fifth  century, 
however,  differences  arose,  wars 
took  place,  and  division  increased, 
with  the  result  that  American  civil- 
ization was  once  more  submerged 
in  barbarism. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  the  continent  of  America 
was  occupied  successively  by  two 
races,  from  about  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ  to  about  four 
hundred  years  after  Christ  —  an  un- 
broken period  of  twenty-four  cen- 
turies. 

Meantime,  what  was  going  on  in 
the  Old  World  across  the  sea? 

"We  need  not  here  concern  our- 
selves with  the  rise  and  fall  of  such 
nations  as  the  Babylonians,  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Medes  and  Persians,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Rom- 
ans, all  contemporaneous  with  the 
Jaredites,  for  they  left  mankind  no 
spiritual  inheritance.  But  the  Israel- 
ites, contemporaries  of  both  the  Jar- 
edites and  the  Lehites,  must  be  con- 
sidered, since  they  gave  us  the  great- 
est of  all  religions — a  religion  that 
was  revealed  as  contradistinguished 
from  one  that  was  merely  evolved. 
And  so  our  theme  resolves  itself 
into  the  question,  How  does  the 
view  of  Christ  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon compare  with  that  in  the  Bible? 

Latter-day  Saints  agree  with  most 
bibhcal  students  that  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  Christ 
of  the  New.  What,  then,  was  the 
Hebrew  conception  of  Jehovah? 

Well,  first  of  all,  Jehovah  was  a 
person,  not  an  Immanence.  Man  was 
made  in  his  image,  physical  as  well 
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as  moral  and  spiritual.  Then,  in  the 
second  place,  Jehovah  was  exacting 
in  the  matter  of  personal  righteous- 
ness. It  was  Jehovah  who  gave  the 
Ten  Commandments  amid  the  thun- 
derings  of  the  sacred  mount.  To 
steal,  to  lie,  to  commit  adultery,  to 
bear  false  witness  —  all  this  was 
wrong.  The  laws  regulating  human 
slavery  were  the  highest  ever  fol- 
lowed In  any  nation,  ancient  or 
modern,  higher  than  that  in  the 
United  States  before  Lincoln's  time. 

That  was  one  aspect  of  Jehovah. 
Unfortunately  there  was  another. 
For  sometimes  he  was  capricious, 
vengeful,  cruel.  Once,  according 
to  the  record,  he  caused  "two  she- 
bears  to  come  out  of  the  wood  and 
tear  forty  and  two  little  children," 
who  had  made  fun  of  the  prophet 
Elisha.  Occasionally  he  changed  his 
mind  with  respect  to  the  stiff- 
necked  people  whom  he  had  brought 
out  of  bondage  in  Egypt.  His  an- 
ger could  be  appeased  by  the  blood 
of  a  sacrifice.  One  time  he  punished 
an  entire  generation  for  sins  com- 
mitted by  their  foreparents  four 
centuries  earlier.  And  on  not  a  few 
occasions  he  slew  with  a  devastating 
hand  whole  populations,  including 
women  and  children. 

Of  course,  Jehovah,  as  we  know, 
was  not  quite  like  that,  but  some 
of  the  ancient  Israelites  thought  he 
was.  Their  minds  were  probably  not 
capable  of  grasping  and  retaining 
the  higher  conception  of  his  char- 
acter. In  general,  however,  their  no- 
tions of  deity  underwent  alterations 
for  the  better.  Hosea  thought  of 
him  in  terms  of  a  father  dealing 
with  his  children,  and  Isaiah  viewed 
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him  as  a  dispenser  of  justice  among 
the  nations. 

Such  was  the  conception  of  Je- 
hovah held  by  the  people  of  whom 
the  Old  Testament  speaks.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  their  contemporaries 
across  the  sea  in  the  Americas,  of 
whom  the  Book  of  Mormon  tells. 

Both  the  Jaredites  and  the  Ne- 
phites  came  to  know  Christ  through 
direct  revelation  to  them.  Accord- 
ingly their  conception  of  him  was 
exceedingly  clear  and  convincing. 

Moriancumr,  the  man  who  came 
to  the  American  continent  from  the 
Tower  of-  Babel,  had  an  open  vision 
of  the  Christ  before  the  Incarnation. 
This  Jaredite  prophet,  therefore, 
knew  him  as  a  person,  as  one  who 
would  in  due  time  take  upon  him- 
self a  body  of  flesh  and  bone,  as  a 
Savior,  a  Redeemer.  He  knew  him, 
too,  not  as  a  harsh,  cruel  being,  but 
as  kindly,  compassionate.  Coming 
before  the  time  of  Abraham,  yet  it 
is  a  distinct  advance  over  the  con- 
ception of  the  .descendants  of  Abra- 
ham. 

Among  the  Nephites  of  the  period 
prior  to  the  Incarnation  the  idea  of 
the  Christ  is  even  fuller. 

First  of  all,  they  knew  Jesus  by 
name.  To  them  he  was  not  Jehovah, 
but  Christ.  Says  one  of  their  proph- 
ets, "He  shall  be  called  Jesus  Christ." 
This  was  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  the  Savior. 

Secondly,  the  Nephites  knew  him 
as  a  Savior,  a  Redeemer.  "Behold," 
says  another  of  their  prophets,  a 
contemporary  of  Jeremiah,  "he  com- 
eth  in  six  hundred  years  after  the 
time  my  father  left  Jerusalem,  and 


he  yieldeth  himself  into  the  hands 
of  wicked  men  to  be  crucified." 

Thirdly,  to  the  Nephites  he  was 
tender,  sympathetic,  forgiving.  "He 
cometh,"  says  a  prophet,  "that  sal- 
vation might  come  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  even  through  faith 
in  his  name.  His  blood  atoneth  for 
the  sins  of  those  who  have  fallen  by 
the  transgression  of  Adam." 

Finally,  the  Nephites  looked  upon 
Christ  as  God.  "I  would  that  ye 
should  understand,"  says  the  proph- 
et Abinadi,  "that  God  himself  shall 
come  down  among  the  children  of 
men,  and  shall  redeem  his  people. 
Because  he  dwelleth  in  the  flesh,  he 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God." 

That,  however,  is  not  all.  Through 
six  hundred  years  of  Nephite  his- 
tory the  idea  of  Christ,  the  Redeem- 
er and  Savior,  runs  like  a  thread  of 
gold  in  woven  cloth.  It  was  present 
in  the  thought  of  the  entire  nation, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  prophets, 
even  when  it  was  ignored  in  their 
lives.  The  prophets  of  the  Nephites 
were  as  insistent  as  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  on  personal  and 
national  righteousness.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  was  a  Christian 
Church  in  America  before  Christ. 
This  was  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Christian  Dispensation.  The  Ne- 
phite prophets  never  lost  sight  of 
this  picture  of  the  Christ  or  ne- 
glected an  opportunity  to  keep  it 
before  the  eyes  of  their  people. 

Of  this  pre-chrlstian  era,  we  may 
say,  then,  I  think,  that  the  peoples 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  had  a  clear- 
er view  of  Jesus,  a  more  adequate 
conception   of   his    true   character, 
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than  the  Israelites  had  of  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  post- 
Christian  period.  The  record  of  this, 
in  Palestine,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament;  that  of  the  Ne- 
phites  of  the  same  period,  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  It  is  necessary 
here,  however,  to  call  attention  to 
only  two  points. 

First  there  is  the  idea  of  Jesus 
as  God. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  con- 
ception of  Christ  as  God  is  not  so 
clear  as  to  remove  all  doubt.  If  one 
wishes  evidence  of  this  ambiguity, 
one  has  only  to  consider  that  some 
Christians  of  our  own  time,  who 
base  their  beliefs  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, nevertheless  deny  the  divinity 
of  Jesus.  To  them  he  is  merely  the 
Great  Teacher.  Involved  in  this 
notion  of  Christ  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  the  saviorship  of  our 
Lord.  Involved  in  it,  also,  is  the 
doctrine  of  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  with  the  Christian  conception 
of  individual,  conscious  survival 
after  death.  Such  a  religion  is  for 
this  world  only. 

No  such  creed  could  arise  out  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  At  least,  it 
could  not  arise  among  those  who 
accepted  that  book  as  the  word  of 
God.  For  in  that  volume  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ambiguity,  uncer- 
tainty, vagueness,  on  the  subject. 
Jesus  is  God.  This  positive  declara- 
tion occurs  over  and  over  again.  He 
is  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  He 
is  the  Son  of  God.  He  created  man 
and  the  world.  All  this  is  explained 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon  with  such 
explicitness,  simplicity,  and  plain- 
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ness  as  cannot  possibly  be  misunder- 
stood. 

The  second  point  concerns  the 
character  of  Jesus,  as  brought  out 
in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Book 
of  Mormon. 

In  the  Four  Gospels  Jesus  is  rep- 
sented  as  infinitely  wise,  just, 
sympathetic,  compassionate,  imder- 
standing.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  more  could  be  desired  in 
a  God,  and  were  we  not  reassured 
on  the  point,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Jehovah  of 
the  Old  Testament  could  be  one  and 
the  same  person. 

Nevertheless,  what  has  not  inap- 
propriately been  called  the  Fifth 
Gospel  has  something  to  add  to  even 
this  picture  of  the  Christ. 

Among  the  Jews  Christ  met  only 
resistance.  Even  his  disciples,  on 
occasions,  felt  something  akin  to 
unbelief  in  his  tremendous  claims. 
Some  of  those  who  followed  him 
from  place  to  place  were  looking  for 
only  "loaves  and  fishes."  Jesus  knew 
this.  Jewish  authorities  incessantly 
hounded  him,  obstructed  his  work, 
and  in  the  end  brought  about  his 
death.  In  some  towns,  as  the  record 
tells  us,  he  "could  do  no  miracle." 

Among  the  people  on  this  hem- 
isphere, on  the  other  hand,  he  met 
with  only  sympathy,  understanding, 
and  a  desire  to  be  taught.  It  is  only 
natural  to  suppose,  therefore,  that 
vinder  such  conditions  he  should  un- 
stop the  wells  of  his  divine  abund- 
ance and  reveal  his  nature  to  the 
full.  And  that  is  exactly  what  he 
did.  He  prayed  with  the  multitude, 
he  wept  with  them,  he  blessed  their 
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children,  and  angels  ministered  to 
them  In  the  sight  of  the  people. 
When  the  time  came  for  him  to 
leave  them,  he  appeared  loath  to  go. 
There  is  no  more  tender  passage  in 
all  sacred  literature  than  that  in 
which  Jesus  talks  to  and  blesses 
the  little  children.  No  such  scene 
could  have  taken  place  among  the 
unsurrendering  Jews. 

Such,  then,  is  the  enlarged  con- 
ception of  Jesus  Christ,  his  charac- 
ter, and  his  mission,  as  held  by  the 
Jaredites  and  the  Nephites,  in  com- 
parison with  that  entertained  by 
their  contemporaries  in  Palestine. 
It  is  this  conception,  together  with 
the  spirit  which,  in  consequence, 
saturates  the  Book  of  Mormon,  that 
has  "so  powerfully  and  lastingly" 
influenced  those  who  believe  in  it. 

In  every  literary  work  there  is  a 
spirit,  and  this  spirit  gives  a  book  its 
character.  Accordingly,  a  book  is 
good  or  bad  to  the  extent  and  in 
proportion  that  its  spirit  is  good  or 
bad.  As  a  rule,  it  is  impossible  to 
place  one's  finger  on  any  passage 
and  to  say,  "The  spirit  of  the  book 
is  here."  The  spirit  of  the  book,  on 
the  contrary,  is  not  here  or  there, 
but  everywhere.  It  is  a  matter  of 
saturation.  The  upshot  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  way  one  feels  and 
acts  after  reading  it.  It  is  so  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon. 


The  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
is  deeply  religious.  More  than  that, 
it  is  deeply  Christian.  No  one  can 
read  the  volume  open-mindedly  and 
not  be  convinced  of  that. 

The  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon is  therefore  serious.  This  fol- 
lows of  necessity.  Life  is  not  one 
continuous  round  of  pleasure,  cer- 
tainly not  of  physical  pleasure. 
"Man  is  that  he  may  have  joy,"  and 
joy  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit,  not  of 
the  body. 

The  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon is  illuminating,  revealing, 
frought  with  great  insight  into  life 
and  the  ways  of  God.  It  lifts  one 
out  of  the  quagmire  of  material- 
ism into  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
things  eternal.  In  the  light  which 
it  sheds  on  our  pathway  we  see  the 
road  ahead  farther  and  more  clearly. 

The  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, finally,  is  the  spirit  of  power, 
spiritual  power.  It  constructs, 
builds,  creates.  It  is  bouyant,  sus- 
taining. This  is  why  its  Influence 
on  those  who  believe  in  it  has  been 
wholesome,  creative.  This  is  why 
Martin  Harris  and  Secretary  Wal- 
lace could  say  what  they  did,  that 
the  Book  of  Mormon  created  a  civil- 
ization here  and  opened  up  a  great 
American  frontier. 
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Love  Labor:  For  if  thou  dost  not  want  it  for  food,  thou 
mayest  for  physic.  It  is  wholesome  for  thy  body,  and  good  for 
thy  mind.  It  prevents  the  fruits  of  idleness,  which  many  times 
comes  of  nothing  to  do,  and  leads  too  many  to  do  what  Is  worse 
than  nothing. — John  "Woolman 
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iVlore  than  a  century  has  passed 
since  that  devout  apostle  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Elder  Orson 
Hyde,  dedicated  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine and  blessed  it  by  the  power 
of  his  apostleship  and  calling  for 
the  gathering  again  of  the  Jews. 

"The  Latter-day  Saints  under- 
stand better  than  any  other  people 
the  destiny  of  my  race,"  said  a  Jew- 
ish friend  of  mine  recently.  This 
statement  is  doubtless  true  for  the 
Church  has  the  additional  light  of 
modern  revelation  on  this  question. 
It  has  the  pronouncements  of  the 
Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  all 
bearing  testimony  to  the  ultimate 
gathering  of  Judah's  scattered  rem- 
nants to  the  land  of  their  inheri- 
tance preparatory  to  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  a  second  time.  My  friend 
was  right,  we  do  understand  the 
destiny  of  the  house  of  Judah  and 
we  see  the  unfolding  of  God's  divine 
purposes  in  their  behalf. 

With  the  voice  of  prophecy  be- 
fore us  the  whole  "Jewish  Ques- 
tion" is  simplified.  The  Jews  have 
suffered  as  was  foretold.  But  the 
day  of  their  redemption  draws 
near.  Said  Elder  Hyde  in  his 
prayer:  "Let  the  land  become  abun- 
dantly fruitful  and  possessed  by  its 
rightful  heirs;  let  it  again  flow  with 
plenty  to  feed  the  returning  prodi- 
gals who  come  home  with  a  spirit 
of  grace  and  supplication."  And 
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from  that  hour  the  face  of  the  Holy 
Land,  its  long  sterile  valleys,  began 
to  witness  a  great  transformation. 
Returning  Jewish  colonists,  aided  by 
Jewish  capital,  by  science  and  in- 
dustry, have  wrought  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  land.  Its  valleys  have 
become  fruitful,  its  ports  alive  with 
shipping,  its  cities  have  been  im- 
proved and  the  nucleus  of  a  Jewish 
homeland  established  in  the  land 
where  Jesus  walked  and  ministered. 

The  progress  made  in  the  Zion- 
ist movement,  the  settlement  of 
Jews  in  Palestine  and  the  develop- 
ment in  commerce,  industry,  and 
culture  there  up  to  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war  was 
largely  made  possible  by  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  as  pledged  in  the 
famous  Balfour  Declaration.  Much 
is  being  said  right  now  about  this 
document  and  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  today  with  respect  to  Pal- 
estine. 

Great  Britain  liberated  Palestine; 
it  later  sponsored  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration in  the  face  of  complex  dif- 
ficulties of  race  and  religion.  Faith- 
fully and  patiently  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  were  implement- 
ed. The  results  have  brought  to 
British  officials  some  bouquets  and 
not  a  few  bullets. 

To  better  understand  the  position 
of  Britain  the  whole  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration  should  be  considered, 
not  only  the  first  half  of  it.  It  says: 
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"His  Majesty's  Government  view 
with  favor  the  establishment  in  Pal- 
estine of  a  National  Home  for  the 
Jewish  people,  and  will  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  object,  it  being  clearly- 
understood  that  nothing  shall  be 
done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  existing  non- 
Jewish  communities  in  Palestine,  or 
the  rights  and  poHtical  status  by 
■Jews  in  any  other  country." 

Under  the  sheltering  wing  of 
Great  Britain,  to  repeat,  much  was 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  restor- 
ing Palestine  and  settling  Jewish 
immigrants  on  the  land  and  in  the 
new  industries  set  up  in  that  an- 
cient country.  The  was  has  brought 
an  entirely  new  examination  of  the 
Jewish  question,  but  Jews  the  world 
over  pin  their  faith  in  the  victory 
of  the  United  Nations  and  in  the 
tolerance  and  fair  play  of  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  world 
particularly  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Jews  desire  freedom,  a  chance 
to  live  their  lives  in  peace  and  de- 
cency as  do  other  peoples  of  the 
world.  They  long  for  a  national 
home  such  as  was  visualized  in  the 
Balfour  Declaration.  It  is  said  there 
are  some  15  million  Jews  in  the 
world  and  that  Palestine  is  capable 
of  absorbing  some  four  million.  To 
quote  my  Jewish  friend  again:  "For 
all  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Palestine  is 
as  undesirable  as  it  is  impossible.  As 
for  political  status,  the  Jews  do  not 
contem_plate  a  Jewish  Kingdom  or 
even  a  Jewish  Republic."  At  pres- 
ent Britain  is  in  Palestine  under  a 
temporary  mandate  from  the  League 


of  Nations.  What  will  happen  at 
the  peace  table?  That  is  what  Jews 
the  world  over  are  asking. 

Right  now  there  is  a  wave  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  America,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Forces 
are  at  work  to  combat  this  ugly 
trend,  this  spirit  of  intolerance  and 
prejudice.  Uprooted  it  must  be  if 
the  democracy  we  are  fighting  to 
preserve  is  maintained  as  a  real  and 
living  force  in  the  world.  The 
claims  of  the  people  of  Judah  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  the  land  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  word  of  God  and  by 
the  principles  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing.  Jewish  aspirations  in  Pal- 
estine seem  reasonable  and  honor- 
ably designed  and  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  the  Jewish  White  Paper, 
curbing  Jewish  immigration  to  Pal- 
estine, should  be  abrogated,  by 
reason  of  the  claim  that  it  was  part 
of  the  Chamberlain  appeasement 
policy  back  in  the  fateful  months 
of  1939.  Zionist  leaders  maintain 
it  can  be  abrogated  without  en- 
dangering the  spirit  or  letter  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration  or  the  peace  of 
the  Middle  East.  But  such  action 
must  wait  perhaps  until  after  the 
war  as  Prime  Minister  Churchill  has 
indicated  nothing  will  be  done  in 
the  matter  until  hostiUties  are 
brought  to  a  close. 

At  the  peace  table,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  Jewry  the  world  over,  which 
is  making  an  impressive  contribu- 
tion to  the  war,  will  receive  the 
consideration  it  deserves  and  a  way 
found  for  "a  new  birth  of  freedom" 
for  the  children  of  Judah  and  for 
a  homeland  in  Palestine  for  them. 
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COURSES  FOR  1945 


Lesson  manuals  and  teachers'  sup- 
plements for  1945  are  now  available 
at  Sunday  School  headquarters.  In 
some  cases  the  supply  is  limited  (be- 
cause of  the  paper  shortage) ,  so  sup- 
erintendents are  urged  to  order  early. 

Titles  for  courses  in  1945  are: 
Nursery,  "Religious  Nurture  in 
Nursery  Class  and  Home";  Kinder- 
garten, "Stories  from  the  Bible,  Book 
of  Mormon  and  Church  History"; 
Primary,  "Stories  from  the  Bible, 
Book  of  Mormon  and  Church  His- 
tory"; First  Intermediate,  "What  It 
Means  to  be  a  Latter-day  Saint"; 
Second  Intermediate,  "Old  Testa- 
ment Stories";  Junior,  "The  Life  of 
Christ";  Advanced  Junior,  "The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ";  Senior, 
"The  Restored  Church  at  Work"; 
Advanced  Senior,  "New  Frontiers"; 
The  Gospel  Message,  "Teaching  the 


Gospel  to  Others  (No.  1)";  Genea- 
logical Training,  "Adventures  in 
Research";  Gospel  Doctrine,  "The 
Synoptic  Gospels,"  and  Teacher 
Training,  Teaching  as  the  Direction 
of  Activities. 

The  usual  prices  prevail:  student 
manuals,  25c;  teachers'  supplements, 
20c;  Nursery,  Kindergarten,  and 
Primary  manuals,  75c;  Teacher 
Training  text,  50c  (paper)  or  75c 
(cloth) . 

This  year  the  General  Board  of- 
fers supplementary  texts  for  the 
Nursery  department  for  those  Sun- 
day Schools  which  care  to  use  them. 
Containing  illustrated  stories,  poems 
and  songs  for  tiny  tots  they  are  en- 
titled: "My  Book  for  Spring,"  "My 
Book  for  Summer,"  "My  Book  for 
Fall"  and  "My  Book  for  Winter," 
each  selling  for  15c. 


BRING  A  FRIEND  SUNDAY 

In  making  preparation  for  "Bring  cessful  drives  on  "100%   Sunday" 

a  Friend  Sunday"  January  14,  sup-  October   15. 

erintendents  may  profit  by  the  ex-  In  Alpine  Stake  (American  Fork, 

periences  of  stakes  conducting  sue-  Utah)     the    stake    superin tendency 
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gave  to  each  ward  a  quota  (the  aver- 
age attendance  in  September  plus 
25  % ) .  The  stake  went  over  the  top 
with  a  27%  increase  over  the  Sep- 
tember average  and  an  even  greater 
increase  over  the  average  attendance 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1944. 
The  drive  was  stimulated  by  printed 
dodgers  circulated  among  all  Church 
members  in  the  stake.  Stake  Super- 
intendent Wayne  E.  Chadwick  was 
in  charge  of  the  drive. 


A  similar  plan  was  followed  in 
Riverside  Stake  (Salt  Lake  City). 
One  ward,  Thirty-fourth,  where 
George  "Webb  is  superintendent,  ex- 
ceeded its  quota  five  times.  Heber 
J,  Geurts  is  Riverside  stake  superin- 
tendent. 

Smithfield  Fourth  Ward  (Smith- 
field  Stake,  Utah)  had  96  per  cent 
of  its  Sunday  School  enrollment  in 
attendance  at  "100%  Sunday."  T. 
W.  Jarvis  is  superintendent. 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Throughout  the  Church,  Sunday  The  Sunday  Schools  have  been  as- 
School  organizations  will  present  signed  to  present  the  evening  pro- 
special  programs  in  the  wards  and  gram  on  Quarterly  Conference  Sun- 
branches  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  days,  where  invited  by  the  stake 
December  3,  1944.  A  suggested  presidency,  during  the  third  quarter 
outline  entitled,  "The  Latter-day  of  1945  (July  through  September) . 
Saint  Sunday  School,"  prepared  by  The  General  Board  will  prepare  a 
the  General  Board,  has  been  sent  to  suggested  program  for  this  stake- 
ward  and  branch  superintendents.  wide  meeting. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 


Superintendents  are  urged  to  lend 
their  assistance  to  stake  and  ward 
secretaries  in  following  up  the  an- 
nual Sunday  School  statistical  and 
financial  reports.  All  stake  and  mis- 
sion annual  reports  should  be  mailed 
to  the  General  Secretary  before  Jan- 
uary 20.  In  order  for  the  stake  and 
mission  reports  to  be  compiled  ac- 
curately and  punctually,  ward  and 


branch  secretaries  should  file  their 
reports  with  the  stake  secretary  (or 
mission  Sunday  School  supervisor) 
before  January  5. 

Blank  forms  have  been  sent  to 
ward  and  branch  superintendents. 
If  your  blanks  did  not  arrive,  kindly 
write  your  needs  to  the  office  of  the 
General  Secretary,  50  North  Main 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 


AN  ORCHID 

You  are  doing  a  mighty  fine  piece  of  work  with  The 
Instructor.   I  like  its  high  tone  and  forward-looking  policy. 

C.  Frank  Steele, 
City  Editor,  Herald,  and 
Lethbridge  Ward  Bishop 
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Remember,  the  gracious  thing 
for  you  to  do,  as  officer  or  teacher 
in  Sunday  School,  is  to  make  sure, 
immediately,  that  those  with  whom 
you  are  working,  know  your  name. 
Yes,  the  Christian  name  and  the  sur- 
name! 

Illustration:  "I  am  Marjorie 
Creighton.  We  spell  it  C-r-e-i-g-h- 
t-o-n,  but  pronounce  it  'Crayton.' 
Fm  teaching  in  the  Kindergarten 
Class  of  the  Holladay  Ward  Sunday 
School." 

Sisters  First! 

In  Sunday  School  teaching  serv- 
ice, our  sisters  need  not  be  reluctant 
about  introducing  themselves. 
Emily  Post  says  that  among  ac- 
quaintances, no  matter  how  slight, 
and  friends  generally,  the  girl 
should  speak  first — in  America.  In 
Europe,  the  order  is  reversed. 

The  sequence  of  speaking,  how- 
ever, is  not  important.  The  big 
point  is  that  friendly  introductions 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  proprieties 
will  permit. 

Illustration:  A  group  leader 
might  say:  "Now,  let's  see,  do  we 
all  know  each  other?  Let's  spend 
a  minute  at  informal  introductions." 

A  Big  Don't 

Don't   ever   embarrass    a    fellow 
worker  by  putting  him  on  the  spot 
and  taunting  him  with,  "Don't  you 
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remember  m??"  while  you  pump- 
handle  a  handshake  and  not  so  se- 
cretly ponder  the  poor  quality  of  his 
memory.  It  may  be  thirty  years 
since  he  saw  you  last  and  the  scen- 
ery isn't  the  same  now  as  it  was  then. 

Illustration:  The  better  way  is 
this:  "Of  course,  Brother  Arney, 
you  couldn't  be  expected  to  remem- 
ber me.  Twenty-two  years  ago,  I 
was  in  your  teacher-training  class 
when  I  was  not  much  more  than  a 
sub-deb.  My  name  is  now  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Peterson.  You  knew  me 
as  Dot  Davis." 

Don't  Be  Too  Sure! 

Be  careful  about  taking  too  much 
for  granted.  Maybe  you  are  not  as 
well  known  as  Mr.  Thomas  Dewey. 
When  a  fellow  worker  comes  visit- 
ing and  cordially  shakes  your  hand, 
saying,  "I'm  Frank  Irvine,"  don't 
you  say,  "Oh,  I  know  you!"  and 
stop  there.  Be  gracious  and  say, 
"And  I'm  Robert  W.  Fowler  of  the 
16th  Ward." 

Write  It  Down 

A  new  teacher  should  write  her 
name  on  the  blackboard  and  pro- 
nounce it  for  the  pupils.  Surnames 
must  be  spoken  correctly.  The  dic- 
tionary will  help  little.  The  only 
guide  is  the  person  who  bears  the 
name. 

Teachers     who     visit  extensive 
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areas  in  the  church  and  contact 
worker  groups,  should  carry  explan- 
atory calling  cards. 

Watch  the  Blur! 

Speak  your  name  distinctly.  No 
one  can  tell  from  the  context  of  a 
sentence  that  your  surname  is 
Cheltenham.    If  you  slur  that  name 


so  that  nothing  is  heard  but  "ham," 
you  will  deal  unfairly  with  a  fine, 
strong  name. 

What  doth  it  profit  us,  if  all  we 
remember  is  blurs? 

Blessed  are  the  brother  and  sister 
who  know  how  to  be  gractonis — 
who  always  promptly  introduce 
themselves  and  who  do  not  presume 
everybody  knows  them. 
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Where  The  Deer  And  The  Antelope  Play 


The  other  day  a  man  with  a  kind, 
weather-beaten  face  walked  into  the 
Sunday  School  office.  He  seemed  to 
be  about  forty,  and  his  shoulders 
were  broad. 

"I'm  Superintendent  Wilford 
Stoddard  from  Mountain  View 
Ward  in  Lyman  Stake,"  he  began. 

We  talked  briefly  about  this  year's 
antelope  hunt,  a  favorite  pastime 
on  the  Wyoming  plains  near  his 
home  in  Fort  Bridger.  Fort  Bridger 
originally  was  the  home  of  Jim  Brid- 
ger, the  famous  trapper  and  scout 
who  met  Brigham  Young  there  as 
he  led  the  pioneer  Saints  to  the  West. 

Then  the  conversation  got  down 
to  business:  Sunday  Schools.  Several 
features  were  discussed,  and  up  came 
the  subject  of  Faculty  Meetings. 

"Our  ward  is  twenty  miles 
across,"  Brother  Stoddard  explained. 
"We  started  holding  Faculty  Meet- 
ings early  last  spring  and  haven't 
missed  a  month  since." 

"When  do  you  hold  them?" 


"In  the  evening,  the  last  Friday 
of  each  month." 

"Where?" 

"In  the  ranch  houses  scattered 
around  the  country — a  different  one 
each  month.  We  seem  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  each  other  in  our 
homes.  Some  of  them  are  rather 
humble,  but  we  always  find  a  warm 
spirit  there.  We  follow  the  lessons 
outlined  in  The  Instructor  and  sup- 
plement them  with  some  studies  in 
Wahlquist's  Teaching  as  the  DireC' 
tion  of  Activities.  After  the  business 
is  all  over  we  have  a  little  social." 

"But,  how  many  of  your  officers 
and  teachers  come  out  to  your  meet- 
ings?" 

"About  seventy-five  per  cent." 

Then  our  visitor  began  to  leave. 
But  before  he  departed,  he  added  a 
postscript: 

"The  winter  snows  pile  high  in 
our  country.  We'll  bring  our  Faculty 
Meetings  into  the  ward  house  for 
the  next  few  months.  We  can't  af- 
ford to  miss  them." — W.J.A. 
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"SECRETARIES" 
By  Mary  Fuller' 

I  am  going  to  speak  about  a  posi- 
tion in  which  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested— that  o£  being  a  secretary. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Sunday 
School  superintendency  felt  that  I 
have  the  ability  to  fill  this  position, 
and  I  will  do  so  the  best  I  can. 

Webster  defines  a  secretary  as 
"one  who  in  a  corporation  or  system 
has  oversight  of,  or  responsibility 
for  the  correspondence,  records,  etc., 
of  the  organization."  The  word  it- 
self comes  from  the  Latin  meaning 
"a  confidant." 

There  are  many  kinds  of  secre- 
taries, including  historians,  novelists, 
and  poets.  Doctors,  lawyers,  and 
businessmen  keep  records  of  valuable 
information  which  are  filed  for  fu- 
ture reference.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress contains  many  records.  Writ- 
ers in  particular  are  secretaries.  Her- 
odotus, "the  father  of  history,"  kept 
a  record  of  the  history  of  his  time. 
An  excellent  example  of  an  histori- 
cal record  is  the  Bible.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  many  secretaries.  Each  of 
these  secretaries  gathered  the  ma- 
terial he  knew  and  wrote  it  down. 
These  manuscripts  were  translated 
many  times  for  different  nations  and 
peoples  by  other  secretaries.  The 
Book  of  Mormon  is  another  example, 
perhaps  even  a  better  one,  as  we 
have  it  more  accurately  translated 
by  one  of  the  greatest  secretaries  of 
all  time,  Joseph  Smith. 

Shakespeare  put  into  his  plays  the 
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emotions  and  actions  of  the  people 
he  knew.  Louisa  May  Alcott  and 
Booth  Tarkington,  perhaps  two  of 
the  best  known  writers  of  children's 
histories,  recorded  impressions  of 
their  childhood.  When  we  read 
their  stories  we  recognize  the  same 
situations  in  our  lives.  The  poets 
also  recorded  the  emotions  of  people. 
These  secretaries  of  literature  and 
history  also  kept  records  of  cos- 
tumes, ceremonies,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people.  If  these  secre- 
taries had  not  done  their  jobs  well, 
much  of  the  knowledge  of  what 
has  happened  would  be  lost.  And 
just  as  important,  we  would  have 
no  way  of  knowing  what  to  expect 
in  the  future. 

We  are  all  secretaries  of  some  sort 
and  we  should  strive  to  keep  a  clear 
record  of  what  happens.  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  record  things  as 
they  happen.  Even  if  these  records 
aren't  put  into  history  and  read  by 
everyone,  they  will  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  civilization,  as  people  most 
concerned  can  read  them  and  be 
benefited. 

Secretaries  in  the  various  Church 
organizations  have  a  most  important 
job — to  keep  a  good  record  of  what 
happens.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be 
a  thankless  job.  If  it  is  done  well, 
it  is  a  hard  one.  Anyone  who  takes 
the  job  of  secretary  will  benefit  if  he 
does  it  as  well  as  he  can. 


'^Secretary,  Chevy  Chase  Ward 
Sunday  School,  Washington  Stake, 
from  a  Sunday  evening  talk. 
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Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet,  Preston 
ton  Nibley,  Deseret  Book  Co. 
($3.00) — For  its  source  material 
this  book  draws  heavily  upon  the 
six  volumes  of  Church  History 
which  were  dictated  by  the  prophet 
himself.  This  is  a  complete  story 
of  the  life  of  Joseph  Smith  in  one 
book. 

The  author  has  performed  a  great 
service  for  the  Sunday  School  teach- 
ers in  bringing  together  so  much 
factual  and  inspirational  material 
which  bears  upon  the  life  of  the 
prophet  and  upon  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  Church. 

Here  is  indeed  a  storehouse  of 
knowledge  for  all  who  are  teaching 
the  gospel  to  this  generation.  No 
one  can  read  this  book  without  an 
increase  of  interest  and  faith  in  the 
mission  of  our  first  latter-day 
prophet. — A.  K.  R. 

The  Holy  Ghost  by  Oscar  W. 
McConkie,  Deseret  Book  Co.  1944. 
($2.00) — In  this  book,  the  author, 
who  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
students  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
Church,  deals  comprehensively  with 
a  subject  that  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  difficult  in  the  field  of  the- 
ology. After  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  powers  and  functions  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Brother  McConkie 
discusses  very  thoroughly  the  Gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  heavenly 


ministry  of  the  affairs  of  this  earth. 
— /.  H.  W. 

Constancy  Amid  Change,  Albert 
E.  Bowen,  Deseret  News  Press, 
( $2.00)  — Here  is  a  collection  of  es- 
says on  gospel  themes  from  one  of 
the  most  penetrating  minds  in  the 
Church.  They  were  originally  given 
as  a  series  of  twelve  radio  sermons. 
They  deal  with  times,  subjects,  and 
depth  of  thought  and  reasoning 
characterizes  the  author's  conclu- 
sions. The  format  of  the  book  is  at- 
tractive: four-color  printing  on 
most  every  page. — W.  J.  A. 

Joseph  Smith,  Prophet-Statesman 
by  G.  Homer  Durham,  The  Book- 
craft  Company,  1944.  ($2.25)  — 
This  book  provides  a  unique  addi- 
tion to  the  fast  growing  material 
written  concerning  the  life  and 
teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.  In  the  words  of  the  author, 
the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  "bring 
together  a  set  of  readings  from  the 
works  of  Joseph  Smith  which  will 
at  once  illustrate  his  large  political 
effort  and  the  pattern  of  Mormon 
political  ideas."  The  explanatory 
essays  and  footnotes  which  accom- 
pany each  excerpt  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  many  facts 
which  might  otherwise  go  unob- 
served and  provide  help  in  under- 
standing and  appreciating  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  quotations. — /.  H. 
W. 
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THE  SAVIOR  SAID  LOVE  EVERYONE 
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1.  The      Sav  -  ior  said  love      ev    -    'ry  one;  Be  kind  and 

2.  The      Sav  -  ior  said  love      ev    -    'ry  one;  Help  oth  -  ers 
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help  -  fill      too,, 
to        be      trae. 


For     when     you  love     and 
For    when     you  love     and 
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serve  you'll  find,  That  oth-ers       will    love    you . 
serve  you'll  find,  That  you  are       hap  -  py      too 
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Y^  children  of  our  God, 

Ye  Saints  of  latter  days. 

Surround  the  table  o  f  our  Lord 
And  join  to  sing  His  praise. 

-Parley  P.  Pratt 

Postlude 
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For  some  time  we  have  been  try- 
ing out  and  watching  a  new  proced- 
ure for  going  to  and  from  classes  in 
our  Sunday  Schools.  This  new  pro- 
cedure has  been  welcomed  wherever 
it  has  been  suggested,  and  has  been 
so  successful  that  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  recommend  its  adoption  in 
our  Sunday  Schools  everywhere. 

This  plan,  in  brief,  calls  for  quiet 
organ  music  while  students  walk  to 
and  from  their  class  rooms.  No 
stand-up  chords  nor  march  music 
is  required. 

The  superintendent  will  introduce 
the  new  procedure  by  saying  some- 
thing like  this:  "Brethren  and  sis- 
ters, boys  and  girls,  today  we  shall 
go  to  our  class  rooms  in  a  new  way. 
Our  organist  will  play  quiet  organ 
music,  whereupon  I  shall  ask  you  all 
to  rise.  Then  one  class  at  a  time  will 
walk  from  the  chapel  in  an  orderly 
way.  At  the  end  of  the  class  period, 
we  shall  likewise  walk  back  into  the 
chapel.    Now,  will  you  please  rise." 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  can 
say  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
newcomers:  "Last  Sunday  we  tried 
out  a  new  way  of  going  to  and  from 
classes,  W^e  liked  it  so  well  that  we 
shall  continue  it  indefinitely.  We 
shall  have  some  quiet  organ  music 
while  we  walk  in  an  orderly  way  to 
our  class  rooms.    Please  arise." 

Those  who  are  using  this  new  pro- 
cedure report  enthusiastically  in  its 
favor.  Everyone  prefers  to  walk 
rather  than  march.    The  most  pleas- 


ing feature  seems  to  be  that  boys 
and  girls  enter  the  class  rooms  more 
quietly,  bringing  the  peace  of  the 
chapel  with  them.  They  are  then 
immediately  ready  to  give  their  at- 
tention to  their  religious  lessons.  In- 
structors have  reported  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  their  class- 
work  as  a  result. 

INTERLUDES  TO  HYMNS 

For  many  years  the  general  prac- 
tice throughout  the  Church  has  been 
for  organists  to  play  interludes  be- 
tween stanzas  of  hymns.  In  recent 
years  a  tendency  has  developed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  such  inter- 
ludes, or  to  omit  them  entirely.  This 
brings  up  the  question  as  to  which 
procedure  is  the  more  desirable. 

The  question  is  not  important  in 
itself.  It  does  not  matter  one  way 
or  the  other  whether  or  not  we  use 
interludes.  Therefore  no  hard  and 
fast  ruling  is  being  given  out  on  this 
point. 

The  chorister  will  do  well,  how- 
ever, to  be  consistent  in  his  practice, 
so  that  a  congregation  will  not  be 
surprised,  distracted,  or  annoyed  by 
a  variety  of  procedures  in  its  own 
ward. 

Interludes  are  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary. They  may  be  dispensed  with 
if  so  desired,  and  a  comfortable  mo- 
ment's pause  observed  between  stan- 
zas. Congregations  generally  have 
a  pretty  fair  sense  of  the  proper 
value  of  such  a  pause. 
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ADAM    S.    BENNION 


The  Power  of  Personality  in  Teaching 


V.  A  Lesson  in  the  Making 

In  article  IV  we  discussed  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  quotation,  "Knowl- 
edge is  power"  and  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  essential  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  Power  of  Per- 
sonality is  knowledge.  We  indicated 
in  general  terms  the  importance  of 
acquiring  new  knowledge  as  a  key 
to  successful  teaching  and  as  a 
guarantee  of  personal  growth.  Now 
let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  actual 
preparation  of  a  lesson — in  an  effort 
to  show  the  kind  of  process  which 
is  involved  in  adequate  lesson  prep- 
aration, the  kind  of  process  which 
is  sure  to  build  strength  into  the 
teacher  who  carefully  and  consist- 
ently studies. 

A  suggested  lesson  to  which  we 
may  give  our  attention  developed 
from  reading  once  more  Matthew 
18:21-22: 

"Then  came  Peter  and  said  to  him. 
Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin 
against  me,  and  I  forgive  him?  Until 
seven  times? 

"Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not 
unto  thee,  Until  seven  times;  but 
Until  seventy  times  seven." 

These  two  verses  raise  the  question 
of  forgiveness  as  one  of  the  essentials 
in  the  spiritual  life.  The  subject  may 
be  approached  and  may  be  presented 
in  very  many  ways,  but  for  our  pres- 
ent purposes  let  us  list  some  of  the 
possibilities  for  study  with  such  a 
subject  in  hand. 


First  of  all  the  teacher  may  turn 
to  general  reference  books,  almost 
all  of  which  in  the  field  of  religious 
education  have  stimulating  dis- 
courses on  the  subject  of  forgiveness. 
Our  own  Church  leaders  have  fre- 
quently treated  the  subject  in  their 
discourses.  But  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  our  present  discussion  let 
us  turn  to  one  book,  the  Bible.  A 
glance  at  a  concordance  indicates 
that  there  are  many  passages  having 
to  do  with  forgiveness.  Consider  the 
following: 

For  thou,  Lord,  art  good,  and 
ready  to  forgive, 

And  abundant  in  loving  kindness 
unto  all  them  that  call  upon  thee. 
(Psalms  86:5.) 

Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy.  (Matt.  5:7.) 

For  if  ye  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will 
also  forgive  you.  (Matt.  6:14.) 

And  Jesus  said.  Father,  forgive 
them;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.  .  .  .  (Luke  23:34.) 

And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 
tenderhearted,  forgiving  each  oth- 
er, even  as  God  also  in  Christ  for- 
gave you.  (Ephesians  4:32.) 

So  that  contrariwise  ye  should 
rather  forgive  him  and  comfort  him, 
lest  perhaps  such  a  one  should  be 
swallowed  up  with  his  overmuch 
sorrow.   (II  Corinthians  2:7.) 
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The  reading  of  those  quotations 
reminds  one  o£  Pope's  classic  line, 
"To  err  is  human;  to  forgive,  di- 
vine." 

The  second  step  in  the  preparation 
of  a  lesson  is  to  meditate  upon  the 
things  which  we  have  read.  Cer- 
tainly any  one  of  the  passages  listed 
above  furnishes  ample  material  for 
a  lesson  or  a  series  of  lessons.  Medi- 
tation leads  us  to  ponder  not  only  the 
meaning  of  forgiveness,  but  its  ap- 
plication in  our  daily  lives.  The  train 
of  thought  in  one  man's  mind  may 
differ  very  greatly  from  the  reaction 
of  another  thinker,  but  as  typical  of 
approaches  that  might  be  made  to 
the  subject,  the  following  analysis 
offers  infinite  possibilities. 

Why  forgiveness? 

1.  "He"  needs  it. 

2.  "You"  may  need  it. 

3 .  It  will  uplift  you. 

"He"  needs  it. — If  we  knew  al- 
ways the  stress  and  strain  under 
which  men  all  too  frequently  com- 
mit offenses,  there  are  relatively  few 
cases  in  which  we  should  not  be  in- 
clined to  forgive.  Those  of  us  who 
live  sheltered  lives  in  homes  of  kind- 
ness and  culture  can  hardly  appre- 
ciate the  point  of  view  of  that  child 
who  has  been  neglected  and  ignored, 
or  abused.  Some  people  have  ungov- 
ernable tempers.  The  strain  upon 
them  of  a  crisis  is  so  much  greater 
than  upon  those  of  us  who  may  be 
more  even-tempered.  If  space  al- 
lowed we  could  quote  rich  illustra- 
tions to  show  that  the  man  who  of- 
fends very  frequently  calls  for  for- 
giveness when  we  know  the  odds 
against  which  he  labors. 
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"You"  may  need  it. — All  of  us 
make  mistakes.  There  are  numerous 
occasions  when  we  all  need  to  be 
forgiven.  It  is  a  stimulating  thought 
so  to  forgive  other  people  that  we 
build  up  a  spiritual  credit  so  that 
when  we  err  we  may  in  good  con- 
science hope  for  the  forgiveness  of 
others  including  the  great  Forgiver. 

It  will  uplift  you. — Even  if  cir- 
cumstances did  not  warrant  our 
reaching  out  in  forgiveness  toward 
somebody  else  and  even  if  we  would 
not  actually  face  the  need  of  being 
forgiven  ourselves,  it  is  a  great  spir- 
itual achievement  so  to  control  our 
thinking  and  our  emotions  that  we 
develop  the  power  to  be  able  to  for- 
give under  abuse  and  misunder- 
standing. Few  things  show  the 
nobility  of  character  quite  so  clearly 
as  the  conquest  of  our  own  souls  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  forgive.  Few 
scenes  in  all  literature  compare  with 
the  Master's  great  test  when  he  said, 
"Father,  forgive  them.  They  know 
not  what  they  do." 

This,  of  course  is  only  one  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  of  forgiveness. 
Many  other  equally  effective  lessons 
may  be  built  upon  the  subject.  The 
point  we  stress  in  the  matter  of 
building  personal  power  is  that  the 
kind  of  preparation  here  illustrated 
carried  forward  week  after  week  in- 
sures the  development  of  a  teacher's 
inherent  strength. 

Quesiions  and  References : 

It  is  quite  clear  that  no  questions 
and  no  additional  references  are 
necessary  to  stimulate  adequate 
thought  in  the  matter  of  this  lesson. 
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Lesson  16.  For  February  4,  1945 
Practice  Teaching 

Objective: 

To  give  trainees  actual  experience 
in  preparing  a  well-prepared  lesson. 

Encourage  trainees  to  use  all  of 
the  principles  o£  teaching  which  they 
have  learned. 

Assignment: 

Study  "Directed  Study,"  Chapter 
X  in  Wahlquist's  text,  Teaching  as 
the  Direction  of  Activity. 

Lesson  17.  For  February  11,  1945 
Directing  Study 

Objective: 

To  justify  the  supervised  study 
method  in  Sunday  School. 

Two  meetings  are  devoted  to  the 
supervised  study  method  because  of 
its  importance.  If  nothing  more  is 
accomplished  in  this  lesson  than  to 
show  the  value  of  directed  study  as 
a  method,  much  good  will  have  been 
accomplished. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  a  su- 
pervised study  lesson  is  that  the 
teacher  helps  the  pupils  get  the  as- 
signment. Each  member  of  the  class 
has  his  lesson  supplements,  his  refer- 
ence material,  his  pencil  and  paper, 
and  actually  prepares  the  lesson  on 
Sunday  School  time  and  in  the  Sun- 
day School  class.  A  pertinent  point 
in  favor  of  this  type  of  lesson  is  made 
in  the  following  letter  from  a  widow 
to  her  children's  principal; 


"My  dear  Principal: 

'T  am  a  v/idow  with  six  children. 
I  must  work  to  support  my  family. 
It  is  six  o'clock  when  I  come  home 
from  work,  and  by  the  time  we  have 
cooked  supper,  eaten  supper,  washed 
the  dishes  and  straightened  up  the 
house,  it  is  nine  o'clock.  Then  I  sit 
down  with  the  children  to  help  them 
prepare  the  lessons  which  you 
teachers  hear  them  recite  the  next 
day.  Now,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to 
you,  I  should  much  rather  have  you 
teachers  help  the  children  prepare 
the  lessons  and  let  me  hear  my  chil- 
dren recite  at  home." 

"Yours  truly." 

Be  sure  that  each  student  is  sup- 
plied with  Wahlquist's  text.  Tell  the 
class  that  you  will  adopt  the  super- 
vised study  technique,  that  they  are 
to  read  Chapter  X,  "Directed 
Study,"  which  will  take  about  ten 
minutes. 

Assignment: 

The  instructor  should  take  fifteen 
minutes  of  this  class  period  to  illus- 
trate ways  in  which  a  supervised 
study  lesson  can  be  conducted,  such 
as: 

Planning  A  Supervised  Study 

Lesson 

Lesson  18.    For  February  18,  1945. 

Objective: 

To  give  students  practice  in  plan- 
ning supervised  study  lessons. 

Procedure: 

In   the   previous   lesson  you  dis- 
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cussed  the  supervised  study  lesson, 
gave  your  students  considerable  help 
on  how  to  organize  and  plan  a  super- 
vised study  lesson,  and  assigned  them 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  to  class 
today  a  lesson  supplement  from  one 
of  the  Church  auxiUary  organiza- 
tions, from  which  they  were  to  se- 
lect a  lesson  to  plan  and  later  to 
teach.  If  the  student,  for  example, 
has  been  nominated  to  the  teacher 
training  class  by  one  of  the  priest- 
hood quorums,  this  student  should 
have  with  him  a  lesson  supplement 
from  the  quorum  where  he  expects 
to  teach.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  student  has  been  nominated  by 
the  Primary,  she  should  have 
brought  the  Primary  Manual,  which 
contains  the  lesson  that  should  be 
given  in  the  week  following  Febru- 
ary 25. 

The  class  period  today  should  be 
used  as  a  work  period  in  which  the 
instructor  assists  each  student  in  de- 
veloping a  plan  for  conducting  a 
supervised  study  lesson  next  Sunday. 
The  following  steps  might  be  help- 
ful: 

1.  Request  the  class  to  read  the 
lesson  rather  rapidly  from  the  les- 
son supplement  in  order  to  get  an 
overview  of  the  lesson. 

2.  Tell  the  class  to  read  the  les- 
son a  second  time  carefully  and  to 
make  a  logical  outline. 

3.  Ask  the  members  to  frame  six 
to  eight  fundamental  questions  that 
would  carry  the  logic  of  the  lesson 
through  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Questions  of  this  type  really 
supply  logical  sequence.  The  ques- 
tions might  also  take  the  form  of  a 
completion    test,    a    "best    answer" 
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test,  or  any  of  the  new  forms  of 
examination.  The  purpose  of  this 
step  is  to  help  the  students  in  the 
study  period  to  get  the  principal 
thoughts  from  the  lesson  and  to 
check  upon  how  well  they  do  it. 

The  plan  which  your  students 
make  of  the  supervised  study  period 
would  usually  consist  of  first,  a  sub- 
ject; second,  a  statement  of  the  ob- 
jective; third,  directions  to  the  stu- 
dents concerning  how  the  class  is 
to  be  conducted;  fourth,  provision 
for  rapid  reading  of  the  entire  les- 
son; fifth,  time  for  careful  re-read- 
ing of  the  lesson;  sixth,  the  answer- 
ing of  the  questions  which  you  have 
made;  seventh,  the  scoring  of  the  an- 
swers; eighth,  a  discussion  of  the 
questions  or  any  other  parts  of  the 
lesson;  and  ninth,  the  assignment. 

Instruct  your  students  to  have 
the  assignment  so  well  prepared  that 
they  can  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
class  for  what  is  to  come.  Make  ex- 
planations beforehand  which  will 
give  the  class  instruction  on  how  to 
study,  and  how  to  prepare  the  as- 
signment. This  help  will  also  tide 
them  over  discouraging  difficulties. 

Assignment: 

Next  Sunday  you  teach  the  ap- 
propriate class  the  supervised  study 
lesson  which  you  prepared  last  Sun- 
day. The  teacher  trainer  should  have 
a  written  schedule  of  the  practice 
teaching  assignments  covering  the 
assignment  given  each  member  of 
the  class. 

Conducting  A  Supervised 

Study  Lesson 

Lesson  19.    For  February  25,  1945. 


TEACHER    TRAINING 


Objective: 

To  give  each  member  of  the  class 
an  opportunity  to  teach  a  supervised 
study  lesson  under  competent  super- 
vision. 

Procedure'. 

The  assignment  for  the  previous 
lesson  called  for  the  teacher  trainer 
to  have  a  schedule  of  assignments  for 
practice  teaching.  If  the  class  rep- 
resents trainees  from  the  priesthood 
quorums  and  the  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions, the  practice  teaching  as  here- 
tofore suggested  could  be  in  all  of 
these  organizations  in  order  that  the 
trainee  can  have  the  experience  in 
the  organization  where  he  is  going 
to  teach.  Sometimes,  however,  this 
is  not  feasible,  and  it  might  be  felt 
that  the  Sunday  School  itself  offers 
better  facilities  for  practice  teach- 
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ing  and  far  more  conveniences  for 
supervising  than  do  other  organiza- 
tions. Such  questions  are  left  for 
the  teacher  trainer  to  decide. 

Today,  if  the  Sunday  School  is  to 
be  used  as  a  practice  teaching  insti- 
tution, all  of  the  trainees  will  come 
prepared  to  teach  their  supervised 
study  lesson.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
schedule  will  have  assigned  these 
trainees  only  to  the  wise  and  experi- 
enced teachers,  that  the  teacher 
trainer  will  have  had  a  previous  con- 
ference with  these  teachers  instruct- 
ing them  to  be  kindly,  patient,  and 
constructive,  also  to  emphasize  in 
the  criticism  some  of  the  good  things 
of  the  performance  and  to  point  to 
very  few  of  the  weaknesses.  This  is 
advisable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
practice  teacher's  training  period. 
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^Irit  intermediate  — 

{For  suggestions  on  Lesson  Ma- 
terial see  the  Manual  and  Supple- 
ment for  1944) 

j'^nmam  — 

LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY  1945 

Lehi's  Journey  into  the 
Wilderness 
Lesson  5.    For  February  4,  1945. 

The  Families  of  Lehi  and 

Ishmael 

Lesson  6.     For  February  11,  1945. 

The  Building  of  the  Ship 
Lesson  7.     For  February  18,  1945. 

The  Ship  is  Finished 
Lesson  8.     For  February  25,  1945. 

The  theme  for  February  is  service, 
helpfulness,  co-operation.  The  choice 
of  this  theme  is  a  wise  one  during 
these  careless,  selfish  days.  It  has 
been  said,  "He  who  serves  his  fel- 
lowmen  is  serving  God  the  holiest 
way  he  can." 

The  lessons  for  February  are  again 
concerned  with  Lehi  and  his  family. 
Lehi's  sons  are  helpful  and  they  all 
co-operate  during  their  journey  into 
the  wilderness  and  the  building  of 
the  ship.  Wm.  A  Morton's  book, 
Mother  Stories  ef  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon will  give  a  good  background 
for  these  lessons  as  will  Life  Lessons 
for  Little  Ones — which  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  former  Kindergarten 
teachers. 
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Suggested  Activities: 

During  the  month  let  us  see  how 
many  opportunities  we  can  give  the 
children  of  our  class  to  be  helpful 
to  and  co-operate  with  each  other. 
It  would  be  a  fine  activity  for  the 
class  to  make  a  list  of  ways  they  can 
be  helpful  in  the  home,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  in  Sunday  School.  The 
list  should  consist  of  activities  in 
which  the  children  can  actually  par- 
ticipate.    For  example: 

Ways  I  Can  Help  Mother: 

1 — I  can  put  my  toys  away. 

2 — I  can  hang  up  my  clothes. 

3 — I  can  answer  Mother  quickly. 

4 — I  can  go  to  store  for  Mother. 

5 — I  can  dress  myself. 

These  particular  Book  of  Mormon 
stories  are  very  interesting  to  dram- 
atize. They  are  full  of  action  and 
lend  themselves  very  well  to  this 
activity. 

The  story  of  "The  Building  of  the 
Ship"  will  be  enhanced  with  the  use 
of  cutouts.  Where  the  class  time 
is  sufficiently  long,  the  children  will 
enjoy  making  the  figures  to  be  used 
in  developing  the  lesson.  If  time 
does  not  permit  this,  the  teacher 
may  have  the  cutouts  prepared  be- 
fore class  time,  and  have  the  chil- 
dren assemble  the  "scene"  as  the 
story  unfolds. 
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President  Grant  Repairs  His 
Mother's  Barn 

Xesson  5.    For  February  4,  194  5-. 
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Lesson  Helps: 

This  lesson  is  to  teach  helpful- 
ness within  the  family. 

The  teacher  may  tell  short  sto- 
ries-  that  illustrate  how  children  of 
this  age  may  do  things  to  help  the 
family. 

Norma  was  a  little  girl  just  five 
years  old.  When  her  mother  put  the 
cloth  on  the  table.  Norma  went  to 
the  drawer  and  put  the  knives  and 
forks  and  spoons  on  the  table.  She 
put  them  in  their  places  very  care- 
fully. Mother  put  the  plates  on  the 
side  board  and  one  by  one  Norma 
put  them  on  the  table.  When  father 
came  the  table  was  all  set.  Mother 
said,  "Norma  set  the  table  all  alone. 
See  how  nice  it  lookis."  Father 
smiled  and  said,  "She  is  such  a  big 
helper.    She  helped  all  of  us." 

Other  stories  can  be  made  from 
acts  children  can  do.  The  activities 
should  correspond  to  community  in 
which  the  children  live.  Ned  car- 
ried in  wood  or  coal  that  helped  cook 
dinner  for  all  the  family. 

David  raked  the  I'eaves  off  the 
lawn.  Sally  helped  pull  carrots  or 
gather  tomatoes.  Ted  brings  in  the 
paper  and  puts  it  on  the  table. 

Songs: 

"A  Happy  Helper,"  "Jesus  Said 
Love  Everyone,"  from  Utile  Stories 
in  Song. 

Jesus  Washing  the  Disciples' 

Feet 

Lesson  6.     For  February  11,  1945. 

In  this  lesson  we  are  to  stress  help- 
fulness to  our  neighbors.. 

Loving  service  is  shown  in  the 
story  of  Saint  Valentine. 


There  was  once  a  very  happy  man 
named  Valentine.  He  wanted  to 
make  his  friends  happy,  too.  He 
planted  a  garden  of  beautiful  flowers 
and  vegetables.  Each  day  he  picked 
some  flowers  or  gathered  some  vege- 
tables and  took  them  to  his  neigh- 
bors. Sometimes  he  wrote  letters 
to  his  friends  and  did  other  things 
to  make  them  happy.  Everyone 
loved  Valentine  because  he  was  so 
kind.  After  he  died  his  neighbors 
wanted  to  remember  him;  so  on  his 
birthday  they  decided  to  make  pret- 
ty valentines  to  send  to  their  friends. 
We  still  remember  his  birthday  on 
February  14. 

Children  may  make  valentines. 
The  procedure  should  be  well 
planned  and  all  materials  ready  for 
use.  Although  results  may  be  crude, 
let  the  children  have  the  joy  of  tak- 
ing their  creations  home. 

Songs: 

"Service  Song,"  "Jesus  Said  Love 
Everyone,"  Little  Stories  in  Song. 

The  Golden  Rule 
Lesson  7.     For  February  18,  1945. 

Lesson  Helps:  * 

A  simple  game  could  be  played. 
The  teacher  prepares  a  bag  in  which 
pictures  or  small  articles  as  a  shoe, 
a  letter,  a  dress,  a  milk  bottle,  a 
watch,  are  put.  A  child  reaches  in 
the  bag  and  takes  out  an  article  or 
picture.  He  tells  something  about 
the  community  worker  who  helps 
us  get  these  things. 

Songs: 

"A  Glad  Song,"  "Sharing  With 
Others,"  Little  Stories  in  Song. 
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How  Two  Sisters  Thanked 

Jesus 

Lesson  8.     For  February  25,  1945. 

Lesson  Helps: 

This  lesson  stresses  co-operation 
with  our  Sunday  School  helpers. 
Listed  are  additional  suggestions 
children  could  discuss. 

1 .  "Walk  on  side  walk  and  not  on 
lawn. 

2.  Scrape  shoes  if  they  are  muddy 
or  snowy  when  we  come  to 
Sunday  School. 

3.  Walk  quietly  in  the  Church 
house. 

4.  Pick  up  scraps  if  we  cut  out 
pictures. 

Songs: 

"Ten  Little  Fingers,"  "Wear  a 
Smile,"  Little  Stones  in  Song. 


f/ufSem  — 


fufdem 
LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY  1945 

We  bring  to  your  attention,  once 
more,  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Board  concerning  Nursery 
•children  during  the  Sunday  School 
hour.  It  is  that  nursery  children  go 
immediately  upon  arrival  to  a  spe- 
cially prepared  room,  to  be  known 
as  the  Nursery  Class  Room.  They 
will  remain  there  from  a  few  min- 
utes before  Sunday  School  starts  un- 
til a  few  minutes  after  it's  dis- 
missal. 

In  order  to  assist  you  in  planning 
for  this  room,  we  refer  you  to  pages 
184  to  191  of  our  new  manual  en- 
titled "Religious  Nurture  in  Nur- 
sery Class  and  Home"  by  Mary  Edna 
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Lloyd.  Suggestions  are  to  be  found 
there  on  the  kind  and  size  of  room 
considered  most  desirable.  It  is  fur- 
ther suggested  by  the  General  Board 
that  the  nursery  room  be  readily  ac- 
cessible from  the  outside  of  the 
building  so  that  small  children  may 
enter  or  leave  without  disturbing 
others.  We  recommend  also  that  a 
drinking  fountain  and  suitable  toilet 
facilities  be  conveniently  located  for 
these  little  children. 

As  to  equipment,  recommenda- 
tions are  made  in  the  manual  as  to 
a  place  for  wraps,  the  best  kind  and 
size  of  chair  to  use,  a  piano,  tables, 
picture  screens,  toys,  blocks,  dolls, 
balls,  larger  equipment,  books,  and 
pictures.  Further  suggestions  con- 
cerning these  things  will  come  to 
you  from  time  to  time  in  The  In- 
structor. 

As  a  guide  for  the  Sunday  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1945,  we  refer  you  to  page 
61  of  the  manual,  to  the  Sunday 
listed  as  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Jan- 
uary. Due  to  the  shifting  of  dates, 
the  number  of  Sundays  within  any 
said  month  is  not  the  same  each 
year  and  in  1945  there  are  only  four 
Sundays  in  each  month  of  January 
and  February. 

With  the  activity  of  feeding  the 
birds  comes  a  feeling  of  apprecia- 
tion of  our  Heavenly  Father  for 
them.  We  are  encouraging  the  feel- 
ing of  helpfulness  and  co-operation 
within  each  little  child  as  he  pro- 
vides food  for  the  birds  who  are 
unable  to  find  much  for  themselves 
due  to  the  winter  weather. 

Regardin^g  the  child,  you  will 
note  that  nothing  is  done  for  him 
that  he  can  do  for  himself;  e.g.,  he 
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puts  on  or  removes  his  own  wraps, 
he  puts  away  the  toys  when  he  has 
finished  using  them,  etc.  This  de- 
velops independence,  self-reliance, 
and  resourcefulness,  all  of  them  be- 
ing desirable  attributes. 

Since  February  11,  1945  is  the 
Sunday  immediately  preceding  Val- 
entine Day  we  suggest  that  the  ac- 
tivities appearing  for  the  second  Sun- 
day on  page  67  of  the  manual  be 
engaged  in  on  this  day  and  those 
listed  on  page  65  be  moved  forward 
to  February  18th.  Children  who 
come  from  homes  where  there  are 
other  children  will  be  especially  in- 
terested in  the  making  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  valentines.  This  ac- 
tivity is  aimed  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  thoughtfulness  for  others 
and  an  expression  of  love  for  them. 

On  February  18th,  in  commun- 
ities where  policemen  are  known  to 
the  children,  the  activities  suggested 
on  page  65  will,  without  doubt, 
prove  very  interesting  to  the  nurs- 
ery children.  In  small  communities 
where  policemen  are  not  much  in 
evidence,  perhaps  the  teacher  would 


still  like  to  exhibit  pictures  of  him. 
Some  of  the  children  may  have  been 
in  near-by  towns  where  policemen 
are  on  duty  and  will  be  eager  to  tell 
of  what  they  have  seen  and  experi- 
enced. Other  children  may  still  pre- 
fer the  valentine  activity  even 
though  the  day  may  be  passed.  Ma- 
terials should  be  available  to  them. 
For  February  25,  1945,  we  sug- 
gest the  activities  listed  on  page  69 
of  the  manual.  In  nearly  every 
meetinghouse,  the  activity  of  visit- 
ing the  heating  plant  and  meeting 
the  person  immediately  responsible 
for  our  warmth  and  comfort  is  pos- 
sible. In  small  communities  where 
stoves  are  used,  the  custodian  might 
be  invited  to  visit  with  the  children 
in  the  class.  He  might  tell  of  how 
cold  it  is  when  he  enters  the  build- 
ing to  make  the  fire  and  how  early 
he  comes  to  get  this  work  done  so 
that  it  will  be  warm  for  the  chil- 
dren when  they  come.  The  purpose 
of  this  activity  is  to  develop  within 
each  one  an  appreciation  of  the  work 
that  others  do  for  us.  We  are  learn- 
ing in  this  way  to  love  and  appreciate 
our  neighbor. 
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"The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  right  with  in- 
vincible resolution;  who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  from 
within  and  without,  who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheer- 
fully; who  is  calmest  and  most  fearless  under  menaces  and 
frowns;  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most 
unfaltering." — William  Ellery  Channing. 
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HINT 

The  reason  a  dog  is  such  a  lovable 
creature  is  that  his  tail  wags  instead 
of  his  tongue. 

— The  Sunshine  Magazine 

AXIOMS 

A  lot  of  fellows  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up  sit  around  until 
their  toes  do! 

Lunch — the  pause  that  refleshes. 

A  bore  is  a  raan  who  talks  about 
himself  when  you  want  to  talk  about 
yourself. 

— Railway  Employees  Journal 

RASPBERRY 

And  here's  one  for  the  girls  who 
occasionally  slip  in  a  letter  to  their 
gen'mum  friend  during  business 
hours.  A  large  New  York  grocery 
concern  recently  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter:  "Gentlemen:  Please 
be  advised  that  you  sent  us  a  ship- 
ment of  love  and  kisses  instead  of 
the  raspberry  preserves  we  ordered." 
Imagine  the  gen'mum  friend's  em- 
barrassment when  he  got  the  rasp- 
berry! — It's  Said  and  Done 
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Father:  "I'm  sure  our  boy  did  not 
inherit  his  silly  ideas  from  me!" 

Mother  (icily)  :  "No,  you've  still 
got  yours  complete!" 

— The  Balance  Sheet 

INTERPRETER 

Preacher:  "Bredern,  we  must  do 
something  to  remedy  de  status  quo." 

Member:  "Brudder  Jones,  what 
am  de  status  quo?" 

Preacher:  "Dat,  my  brudder,  am 
Latin  for  de  mess  we's  in." 

ADVICE 

A  spinster  received  and  accepted 
a  proposal  of  marriage.  Then  she  be- 
gan worrying  about  her  false  teeth 
— she  hadn't  mentioned  them  to  her 
future  husband.  So  she  asked  her 
doctor  what  she  should  do — to  tell 
him  or  not.  The  doctor  replied:  "Get 
married  and  keep  your  mouth  shut." 
— Sunshine  Magazine 


JERUSALEM  FROM  THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES 

The  large  building  in  the  foreground  of  the  back  cover  picture  is  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  built  on  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Slightly  to  the 
right  of  the  Mosque  and  some  distance  beyond  may  be  seen  the  dome  of  a 
building:  that  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  To  the  left  of  the 
Mosque  and  beyond  is  Mount  Zion,  where  King  David  built  his  royal  palace. 
The  tall  buildings  in  the  rear  are  modern  and  are  outside  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  city. — Milton  Bennion 


GENERAL   BOARD   COMMITTEES 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

H.  Aldous  Dixon, 
Chairman 

Leland  H.  Monson 

A.  Parley  Bates 

William  P.  Miller 
GOSPEL   DOCTRINE 

Gerrit  de  Jong, 
Chairman 

William  M.  McKay 

Georcje  A.   Holt 

Joseph  Christenson 

J,  Holman  W^aters 

GENEALOGICAL 
A.  William  Lund, 

Chairman 
Thomas  L.   Martin 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 

Chairman 
Don  B,   Co!  ton 
William  E.  Berrett 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don  B,  Colton 
A.  William  Lund 

STANDARDS 
(Check-up  and  Follow-up) 

George  A.  Holt 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
A,  Parley  Bates 
Inez  Whitbeck 
David  Lawrence  McKay 

ENLISTMENT 

J.  Holman  Waters 
George  A.  Holt 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 


Lesson  Departments 

ADVANCED   SENIORS 
Lynn  S.  Richards, 

Chairman 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Joseph  K.  Nicholes 

SENIORS 

M.  Lynn  Bennion, 

Chairman 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
David  Lawrence  McKay 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 

Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Chairman 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
Edith  Ryberg 

JUNIORS 

( same  as  Advanced 
Juniors) 

2ND    INTERMEDIATE 
Gordon  B.  Hinckley, 
Chairman 


Special    Committees 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Earl   J.  Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Gordon  B.  Hinckley 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Antone  K.  Romney 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard  R.  Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K,  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 

MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 


Inez  Whitbeck 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Reuben  D.  Law, 
Co-ordinator 

1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
Marion  G.  Merkley, 

Chairman 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Melba  Glade 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson, 

Chairman 
Phyllis  D.  Shaw 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call, 
Chairman 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt, 
Chairman 


Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Marian  Cornwall 

COMMITTEE 
CONSULTANTS 

Leland  H.  Monson, 

Book  of  Mormon 
Thomas  L.  Martin, 

Old  Testament 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 

New  Testament 
A.  William  Lund, 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett. 

Genealogy 
Don  B.  Colton, 

Church  Doctrine 


SALT    LAKE   C  H'^   tJ,    UTAH 
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